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May. 
resepeae 
** Again the balmy zephyr blows 
Fresh verdure decks the grove, 
Each bird with vernal rapture glows, 
And tunes his notes to love. 


Ye gentle warblers hither fly, 
And shun the noontide heat ; 
My shrubs a cooling shade supply, 
My groves a safe retreat.” GRAVES. 

The wind blows from the sweet south, and the 
time of the singing of birds has come. The blue 
bird announced the coming Spring some weeks 
ago, and has already made provision for his Sum- 
mer house. You hear his song every pleasant 
morning in the same apple tree, and see him 
peering hopefully into the hole in the decaying 
trunk. His love is there, busy with her maternal 
cares. The robin red breast sings his song at the 
early dawn, inviting you forth to look upon the 
wondrous beauty of the purpling heavens, and to 
snuff the fragrance of the dewy morning. He is 
repairing the old nest at the corner of the fence, 
and expects a good time coming. The oriole is 
spinning his flaxen home from the fragile limb of 
the lofty elm, and there the expanding leaves will 
soon shield him and his rising family from obser- 
vation. The swallows have come and taken pos- 
session of the eaves of the barn, and the phoebe 
is building her nest under the shed. The crow- 
bill fullows the plow boy a field, picking grubs 
from his furrow, and the red wings are making 
the thickets alive with their tumultuous joys. Al- 
ready the brown thrasher is perched upon the 
fence by the wood side, inviting the farmer to 
“plant it, plant it,” and assuring him with what 
exstatic delight she will ‘pull it up, pull it up.” 
The chee-wit and cat-bird are dodging about the 
underbrush, and the chick-a-dee-dee, and the 
wood-peckers are rattling their bills against the 
dry wormy limbs, in search of their breakfast. 


Bang! Bang! There goes poor red breast a 
fluttering heap of agony rolling upon the grass, 
the prey of an idle vagabond, who has nothing 
else to do but to kill these friends and compan- 
ions of the husbandman, and thus to spoil more 
happiness than he will ever cause, if he lives to 
the age of’ Methusaleh. Look at the quivering 
breasts and the rumpled feathers and see the lids 
closing over that glazing eye, shutting out the 
sight of the beautiful world forever! No wonder 
the poor children cry, and run to their mother at 
the loss of their favorite songstef! They will hear 
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It is a fitting time, on this bright May morning 
to speak a good word for birds, and if we were a 
poet, like Col. Morris, we would write a song on 
‘“‘ Sportsman spare that bird,’ and have it set to 
music, and scattered broad cast over the land, so 
that in all the homes where music is cultivated, 
the sentiment of affection for birds should be in- 
culcated, and children should grow up regarding 
them as sacred among God’s sweetest gifts to 
man. Those who court the companionship of 
man are beautiful ; they enliven and cheer his 
labors by their songs, and protect his crops against 
their worst enemies. They are the barrier, 
which the benevolent Creator has set against the 
inordinate multiplication of the insect tribes, and 
they can not be hunted, and driven away from 
our cultivated fields, without destroying the har- 
mony of God’s providential arrangements. No 
principle in the economy of cultivating the earth 
is better established than this. Birds are a pro- 
tection to our grain fields, our gardens, and or- 
chards; saving by their labors a hundred fold 
more than they destroy. In the newly settled 
States, where the balance of Nature has not been 
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destroyed, where the forest affords protection to 
the birds, and idle vagabonds with dog and gun 
are few, they have the finest fruits. The insects 
multiply as the birds decrease, and they spread 
blight over our grain fields, and orchards. 

We, who have our hands upon the plow, can 
not all write songs or educate the young to right 
views of the value of birds, but we can all do 
something to remedy this evil. We can at least 
educate ourselves and families, to respect the 
rights of birds, and our own interests. Observe 
the blackbirds, the robins, and other hirds as they 
follow our footsteps in the furrow. What a mul- 





his evening song no more by the garden wall. 
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they devour! Watch any pair as they feed their 
young in the nest. Almost their only food is in- 
sects, moths, millers, caterpillars. Every tiny 
nest about the garden is the sepulcher of myriads 
of these enemies of our fruits and vegetables, 


If we can convince ourselves, that the birds are 
the best friends of our crops, we shall cease to 
kill them, or suffer them to be killed. The bird 
hunter will be regarded as the enemy of the hus- 
bandman, and will stand in peril of a warm jack- 
et, when he prowls around our premises, dispens- 
ing lead and salt petre. The birds soon learn to 
prize their friends, and will come and build their 
nests where they are not disturbed. Let us invite 
them to our farms and gardens, and assure them 
of our protection. 

** No schoolboy rude, to mischief prone, 
E’er shows his ruddy face ; 


Or twangs his bow, or hurls a stone, 
In this sequestered place. 


Hither the vocal thrush repairs, 
Secure the linnet sings, 

The goldfinch dreads no flimsy snares, 
To clog her painted wings.” 

The fruit and ornamental trees, that we need 
for the shelter of our dwellings and to give us 
fruit, will afford a delightful refuge for the birds. 
“The fir trees are their home,” and all other 
trees that make a thick shade. Plant trees then 
in front of your house, and along the road side as 
far as your farm extends. Enlarge your fruit 
yard, if you have only enough trees for the sup- 
ply of your own family, you want some to give 
your neighbors, and a full supply for the birds, 
Do not be stingy in this provision. The laborer 
is worthy of hishire. Remember that every fam- 
ily of birds you can induce to locate upon your 
trees, rids you of enemies, and increases your 
wealth. Land is still cheap upon the farm, and 
trees are cheap. Plant more trees, and with your 
other crops, raise your own music. Encourage 
the boys to build bird boxes, and put them upon 
the buildings and fences. This will amuse them 
quite as much as robbing birds’ nests, and will 
foster within them muclr better sentiments. 

We once visited a large rural village in New- 
England, where they had a fashion of rearing a 
large bird house on the top of a long pole in the 
garden. This pole was a conspicuous object, on 
almost every street. We need not say that they 
had a vigorous horticultural society there, and 
that the place was famous for its apples, pears, 
and plums; its cherries, strawberries, currants, 
and other small fruits. The birds took care of their 
insects, and they will take care of yours if you 
will give them a chance. 


In one of the States we have an excellent law, 
laying a heavy fine upon the sportsman, that kills 
a bird off of his own premises, so that every pro- 
prietor is .enabled to protect his own grounds 
against bird destroyers, Such legislation is de-\ 
manded in all the glder States and it only requires 
a little exertion on the part of our intelligent 





titude of grubs and worms and eggs of insects, 





farmers to secure it. 
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Calendar of Operations for May 1859. 


—_—_o— 


[We note down sundry kinds of work to be done during 
the month, not so much to afford instruction to practical 
men, as to cali to mind the various operations to be at- 
tendedto A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica 
ble to points further North and South by making due 
al:owance for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for 
the Suuth, later for the North. 

Expianations,—f indicates the first ; m the middle ; 
and J the last of the month.—Doubling the letters thus: f/f, 
or mm, or U, gives particular emphasis to the period inui- 
cated.—T wo letters placed together, as fm or ml, signifies 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked fm. indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the jfirst to the middle of the month.] 


Farm. 


From the accounts thus far received from abroad, and 
our own observations about home, the past Winter appears 
to have been a favorable one for Winter crops. Grass 
and grain fields come out bright with very little winter- 
kill, and the continued damp weather brings them for- 
ward sufficiently rapid. 

The heavy rains of April have retarded some of the 
farm operations, so that a portion of the directions given 
last month have necessarily been retarded until now. 
Read the former calendar anew, and attend first to any 
work thus kept back. 

May is decidedly a working month, in which the hus- 
bandman must commit his seed to the earth in faith (not 
forgetting the ** works”) if he expects to reap a harvest in 
Autumn. In putting in seed, be it grain, corn, or roots, 
it is of the first importance that it be well done, for no 
after labor, however thoroughly performed can wholly 
compensate for wrong planting. To dothis properly pre- 
pare the ground by manuring well where needed, and 
with plow, subsoiler, and harrow, or cultivator, loosen 
and pulverize the soil deeply and thoroughly. If good 
seed be properly put in now, and the weeds kept down, 
failures will be comparatively few. 

But for the particular operations of the farmer in addi- 
tion to the work of last month, we have 

Beans to plant, ff, at the south, and, m, to], in this lat- 
itude and further north. They are easily injured by cold, 
and it is not best to plant very early. Cover lightly, say 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch. 

Broom Corn—Piant, f, m, as common corn, or in drills, 
4 feet apart and thin to 8 inches in the row, 

Cabbages—Sce ‘‘ Kitchen Garden.” 

Cattle still require feed in some localities. In others, 
all but working teams have been turned out to graze. 
Have the cows regularly and clean/y milked, if possible 
by the same person. Raise the likeliest calves and thus 
improve your stock. Confine working teams mainly to 
dry food until the heavy spring’s work is over. 

Cellars are supposed to be freed from all garbage and 
filth. Open the windows for ventilation. 

Clover may still be sown, ff, with Spring grain. 

Corn—Better let the ground be warm and dry before 
planting. It will come up stronger and succeed better. 
In this latitude we prefer from middle of May to the first 
of June. Let the ground be well plowed and enriched. 
Test the seeds by sprouting before planting. Stretch 
white twine over the fields to scare the crows as soon as 
planted, and aveid leaving any corn uncovered to attract 
the birds. Twine strung around the field is very sugges- 
tive to them of snares, of which they are shy. If very 
troublesome soak some Corn in strychnine water and scat- 
ter over the field. 

Cotton—Piant, ff, any omitted last month. Work out, 
m, l.° 

Draining—Wet lands, is always in order until they are 
wholly reclaimed. 

Economy of the Farm—“ Witches work, while slug- 
gards sleep,” says the proverb, and the man who begins 
business Jate in the day, usually finds witch work enough 
before night. Be upthen betimes. Lose no time in bor- 
rowing tools that you should own, and have your own 
where they may be found when wanted. Remove the 
stumps and stones that have so long annoyed you when 
plowing. Out with that old hedge row by the wall, and 
let grass or grain replace it. Read the article headed 
“* May Day for Tree planting,” and go and do likewise, so 
shall your memory be green in the future. 

Fences—Put them in complete order, ff. Poor fences 
make breachy cattle. 

Flax and Hemp do best sown, ff, m. 

Grain—Complete sowing, ff, m, any crops not put in last 
month. Keep stock of all kinds from feeding upon fields 
sown last month and from the Winter grain. Go overthe 
latter and pull out cockle and other foul stuff which shows 
plainly at this season. 

Grass seed of al] kinds may still be sown, ff, both with 
Spring grain and upon the Fall sown, although it should 








| Hoeing will be in order during the latter part of the 
month, and even earlier at the south. Begin to work out 
the corn early, both te promote its growth and lighten 
| future labor. 
Horse and Mule teams require good supplies of hard 
feed while going through the heavy Spring work. Treat 
them kindly and they will repay you. 
| Hungarian Grass or Millet—Sow, ff, m, for main crop; 
| and, m, 1, for soiling. It is not best torun crazy after this 
grain under the name of ‘“* Honey Blade.” 
| Lucern—Sow ff, m. In some localities this crop is 
gaining favor for the large amount of hay it yields per 
acre. 

Manures—Do not omit the manufacture of them, al- 
though the yards have just been cleared. Cart in muck, 
saw-dust, tan, loam, etc., for a bedding, and to absorb all 
} liquid or semi-liquid droppings of animals. 








| Meadows —Keep stock from tramping over or eating 


down. A top dressing of wood ashes, plaster or Peruvian 
guano sown over the fields, ff, will add materially to the 
crop of hay. 

Millet—See “ Hungarian Grass.” above. 

Onions—Read article on page 69, March number. If 
not sown as they should have been last month, put in, ff. 

Peas—See under “ Kitchen Garden.” 

Plowing—Turn up the soil thoroughly and deeply, or 
at least a little deeper than ever before. If it 1s not prac- 
ticable to subsoil a whole field, try a portion of it and note 
the results. 

Potatoes—Plant, ff, any umitted last month. Where 
seed is scarce and costly cut to one or two eyes. We 
prefer sizeable potatoes cut in two orthree pieces. Read 
article on page 70, (March No.) upon the marketable va- 
rieties. 

Poultry will require little care now if running at large. 
Where shut up it is well to let them out for awhile about 
sundown, otherwise the quantity of eggs will diminish. 
Eggs may still be set for late chickens. Where practi- 
cable place chicken coops under plum or cherry trees. 
Their keen eyes will allow few insects to escape from 
the ground to sting the fruit. 

Pumpkins—Plant, m. 1, among corn, potatoes, and by 
themselves. For family use we prefer the cheese variety. 

Root Crops—Sow, f, m, any carrots not putin; sow 
beets, m,1], leave turnips, except for early market or 
family use, until June. Remember thatone acre of roots 
will go further as stock feed, than several acres of hay. 
Let the soil be deeply and finely plowed and well sup- 
plied with rotten manure. 

Sheep require looking after at this season of increase. 
Wash, m, and shear, ll. 

Sorghum—Piant, f, m, for sugar and syrup, and, 11, for 
soiling. 

Swine—The pens should now be well filled with young 
porkers. Give the sows a full supply of food with plenty 
of drink, and a little salt occasionally. Keep from run- 
ning at large. 

Tobacco Beds—Keep well dressed and transplant from 
them, f, m. 

Tools, Machines, etc.—Now that mowing machines and 
reapers are coming into such general use, see if you had 
not better add one this season. Have carts, wagons and 
other gear in order, and purchase whatever hay and har- 
vest tools are wanted, early in the season. 


Orchard and Nursery, 


It is not likely that the good planting weather of last 
month was unimproved by either orchardist or nursery- 
man. Excepting with evergreen trees the planting should 
have been done in April, in this and southern latitudes. 
At the north it may still go on, although it is very desira- 
ble to set out fruit trees and deciduous shade trees also, 
as early in the Spring as possible, before the buds have 
started. 

The nurserymen have had a long and favorable season 
for their operations, and have doubtless so improved it as 
to be in readiness for the later labors of the present month. 
The cool weather of April checked the growth of trees 
and made a much longer seasun for transplanting and 
selling, than usual. 

Apple Trees may still be transplanted, ff, if done with 


are. 

Budded Trees—Cut away the heads of seedlings budded 
last season, unlessa failure is evident. Remove suckers, 
and tie up the new growth, ll, to the stubs left for that 
purpose. 

Evergreens—We regard the middle of May as the best 
time for planting. See article on page 144, of present 
number. 

Grafting may still be done, ff, if the scions were pre- 
viously cut, and are in good order. Rub off suckers, ll, 
so as to give the grafts all the sap. 

Hoe out nursery rows carefully, m, 1. 

Inarching may be done, f, m, on deciduous, and, ll, on 
evergreen trees. 

Insects—Destroy caterpillar nests in their early stages 


use a sponge or rags dipped in whale oil soap and tied to 
a long pole. The soap is pretty certain death to all cater- 
pillars which it reaches. Wash the trunks of all trees 
covered with scale or moss with the same mixture (1 bb. 
soap to 6 gallons of water), or common soap and water, 
Potash and water will answer the same purpose. Ex- 
amine peach and apple trees for borers. 

Layer, ff, m, the stools of quince trees and ornamental 
shrubs, digging about them thoroughly. 

Mulch newly planted trees, especially if the weather 
prove dry. This will often save valuable trees. 

Orchards—Manure and plow up the old orchard ground, 
not over six inches in depth. An occasional harrowing 
to keep down weeds is better than trying to crop the 
ground. Apply compost about the roots. Muck, lime 
and ashes are good for this purpose. Orchards recently 
set out may be kept in hoed crops, manuring heavily. Do 
not plow too closely to the trees, but hoe them like other 
plants. 

Peaches, apricots and other stone fruits should have 
been set out last month, but may be planted, ff. 

Pears may also be transplanted, ff, if neglected till now, 
Cut back a portion of last season’s growth to forma sort 
of compact head and to produce fruit spurs. Allow no 
fruit to mature on these, or other trees the first season. 

p Plow ofien among nursery rows, turning a furrow to- 
wards the trees at one time and from them at another, 

Plums may also be set out, ff. Cut out black warts, 
and begin the curculio remedies as soon as the trees are 
outofbloom. A poultry yard under the trees is the best 
remedy. See article on page 146. 

Seed Beds—Keep free from weeds, watering occasion- 
ally during dry weather. Shade from the hot sun. 

Stocks should all be planted ont, ff, 1f not already in. 

Water newly planted trees, if the ground should be dry. 

Weeds—Keep down in all parts of the nursery and 
about standard trees. 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


The cultivator of the smaller vegetable garden will have 
no time for idleness in May. It is one of his busiest 
month if he rightfully attends to all the appropriate 
labors. 

A good coat of manure, thorough and deep plowing, 
or spading, and properly putting in good seed wil! secure 
a good harvest, in more than nine cases out of ten. 

Except for early family use, or for early marketing, it 
is not advisable to hasten the pianting until the ground is 
warm and tolerably dry. Nearly all vegetables are much 
better when quickly grown. Hence it is better to plant 
when the ground is in a condition to push them rapidly’ 
forward,to say nothing of the rotting of the seeds put 
in tooearly. There are a few exceptions to this rule as 
noted below. 

The gardener anxious to secure the largest returns 
from his land will so arrange that the same soil shall pro- 
duce two or three crops, such as turnips after early peas, 
cabbages after potatoes, spinage and lettuce among run- 
ning vines, radishes with beets, etc., etc. 

Read again the directions of last month and complete 
any work which the cool and wet weather necessarily 
retarded. 

Asparagus beds have doubtless been manured and fork- 
ed over. Cutting will begin, f,m. See article on cutting 
and putting it up for market on a following page. 

Beans—P!ant poie »nd bush beans, m,!. Set poles be- 
fore planting. Limas should be lightly covered with the 
eye set downwards, 

Beets—Sow, ff, m, for early use, and, ll, for Winter. 
The ground should be deeply worked. 

Blackberries may still be planted, ff,m. Stake up old 
plantations. See article on training them, p 147. 

Brussels Sprouts, Borecole, Broccoli and Kale—Sow, 
ff, m. Plant from cold frames and hot-beds, f.  Cullti- 
vate the same as cabbages. 

Cabbage und Cauliffuwer—Sow, f, m, for late use. Plant 
out, ff, m, from hot-beds and cold frames if any remain. 
Scatter dry ashes or lime over the seed rows to protect 
the plants from the garden flea. Hoe former plantings 
and examine for cut worm. 

Carrots and Parsneps—Sow, ff, if not already in, on 
deeply trenched or subsoiled ground. 

Capsicums—Plant, f, m. 

Celery—Sow, ff, m, for late. Set early plants in pre- 
pared trenches, m, 1, watering and shading. 

Cold Frames—Set out any remaining plants, ff, m. 
Corn—Plant sweet varieties, f, m, 1, for a succession. 
Cucumbers—P lant, ff, m, for early, and, }, for late use 
and pickling. Protect young plants from the striped bug, 
by frames, or dust with fidur and black pepper, soot, guano 
lime, ete. 

Currants—Complete planting, ff, any omitted lest month. 
Use wash water and house slups upon old bushes. Cut 
out old and decaying wood. If trained to a tree form 
cut back a portion of last season’s growth. 

Egg Plants—Set out, f,m, or only when the weather 
has become settled warm. 








have been put in last month. 


by using the spiral brush, or, what is equally effectual, 
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Fruit Trees—A few late growing kinds may still be 
planted, ff. Train wall and espalier trees, cutting back as 
needed. Rub off any unnecessary shoots. 

Grapes—Have them securely tied to stakes, trellises 
and arbors : rub off any superfluous shoots and destroy in- 
sects depositing eggs or preying upon them. The borders 
were probably dug up and well manured last month. 
Read Grape articles on page 147 of the present number. 

Herbs—Set, ff, any remaining roots. 

Hoe early plants, to destroy weeds and loosen the soil. 

Hot Beds—Complete planting from them, f, m. 

Insects—Keep garden fleas from turnips, cabbages, etc , 
by dusting with lime, wood ashes, guano, flour and pep- 
per, ete. Use the same on cucumbers and other vines for 
the striped bug. A moderate sprinkling with weak whale 
oi! soap will answer a similar purpose. 

Kohli Rabi—Sow, ff, m. 

Lettuce—Sow and plant from hot-beds, ff. Sow every 
two weeks for a succession. Give room to head well. 

Martynea—Sow, f, m, for pickles. They are also at- 
tractive as flowering plants upon the border. 

Melons—Piant and protect as cucumbers, keeping the 
different varieties by themselves if seed is to be saved, 
otherwise they will mix. Pumpkins, cucumbers, squash- 
es, etc , should be kept apart for the same reason. 

Mushroom Beds for Summer use may be made, f, m, 

Mustard—Sow, ff, m, }, for a succession of greens. 

Nuasturtiums—Sow, ff, m, for flowers and for pickles. 

Okra—Sow, ff. Plant out former sowings, m. 

Onions should have been sown last month. If not done 
put them in, ff. See prize article in March Agriculturist, 
page 69, and chapter on the onion fly, page 108, April No. 

Peas—Sow Champion of England, or some other choice 
marrowfats, f, m, 1, to form a succession with the Daniel 
O’Rourke and other early peas sown last month. Stick 
when three or four inches high. 

Potatoes may still be planted, ff. See under ‘“‘ Farm” 
head; also directions for raising sweet varieties, page 143. 

Radishes—Sow at intervals, f, m, 1, among other veg- 
etables, or on ground, where Late crops are to be planted. 

Raspberries—Tie up canes, ff. Cut back long strag- 
gling shoots. Fork in a good supply of nanure if not al- 
ready done. See method of training on page 182, Vol. 17. 

Rhubarb—Sow seed and plant roots, ff, although better 
planted in April. Keep ground light, rich, and free from 
weeds. Established plants will now afford fine “pullings.” 

Sage, Savory, etc.—Sow, ff,m. Transplant last year’s 
sow lng. 

Salsafy and Scorzonera—Sow, ff, on rich deep soil. 

Seeds—Sce that roots spoken of last month are all out 
for a supply of pure home-grown seeds. Test all seeds 
before sowing so as to have no failures. 

Spinach—Hoe and thin plants wintered over, saving a 
quantity for seed; sow, f, m, 1, for successive use. 

Squashes—Plant in well manured and deeply dug hills, 
f, m. Protect from their 
greatest enemies, the striped 
Lugs, as directed under mel- f: 
ons; or surround with floor atl 
oil-cloth, pasteboard, birch- ~~ === = bs 
bark, etc., pegged down as seen in the cut. Bugs have 
very littie ingenuity and wiil seldom climb over these 

although open at the top. Read article on Squash growing. 

Strawberries—New beds may be made, f,m. Water in 
dry weather. Keep free from weeds. 

Tomatoes—Put out early plants, ff, m, and sow seed at 
the same time for late use. See directions on page 142. 

Transplanting—Much of this will require doing, m, 1. 
Select damp cloudy weather before a rain, if possible; 
otherwise water and shade the plants after moving. 

Turnips—Sow for Summer use, f, m. Early sowings 
will need thinning and weeding, m. 

Weeds—Keep them down or they will keep the veget- 
ables down, 

Winter Cherry (Physalis)—Plant out, f,m, as tomatoes. 
Seed may be sown, ff, m. 





Flower Garden and Lawn 


The first flowers of the crocus and snowdrop have al- 
ready faded, but aricher and more abundant bloom is now 
unfolded in the fragrant hyacinth and narcissus, while the 
gaudy tulip and majestic crown imperial are opening their 
petals, and lending attractions to the flower borders. 
Several of the early flowering shrubs are also in bloom 
and the more hardy plants of the houses or conservatories 
are being added to the borders, increasing their beauty. 

Annuals now require sowing for late flowering. Trans- 
plant from hot-beds and houses, m. 

Asters & Balsams—Sow, ff, m, on warm sunny borders. 

Bedding Plants—Set out a bed or mass of verbenas, 
another of petunias, with a patch of daisies here, and ge- 
raniums or other good bedding plants, somewhere else. 
This is far better than to mix them up proemiscuously. 

Borders and Lawn Beds—Keep neat and clean, often 
raking the ground among the flowers. 

Box and Grass Edging—Set out, ff. Clip old borders, 


Bulbs—Beds of these which were planted last Fall still 
make arich show. By keeping them shaded from the 
hot sun they will continue in bloom for two or three 
weeks longer. Keep well tied up. 

Carnations, Pinks and Pansies—Plant out and sow seed 
f,m. Tie up carnation flower stalks and slit sheaths of 
choice kinds inclined to bloom upon the side. 

Dahlias, Gladioluses and Tuberoses—Plant out, f, m 
those started in houses and boxes last month. Read 
‘* Dahlia Culture” on page 148. 

Daisies—Divide and reset or plant out, ff, m. 

DielytramDivide and reset or plant out, ff. They will 
show finely in masses. 

Evergreens—Plant about the lawn or in groups and 
belts, for screens and hedges, f, mm. See page 144. 

Frames and Pits—Remove the remaining plants and 
set out, ff, m. 

Fuchsias and Geraniums—Bring from houses, f, m, and 
plant in the borders. Keep well staked. 

Gravel Walks—Renew old and make new, ff, m. Keep 
well hoed and raked. 

Hedges—Plant deciduous, ff, if omitted last month. 
Evergreen hedges may be set out, f, m. 

Hoe or loosen the ground around tender plants. The 
ladies’ garden fork is a good implement for this purpose. 
The soil should not be allowed to crust. 

Honeysuckles and other climbers, including annuals 
should mostly be planted, ff, if not done lastmonth. The 
cypress vine does best planted, m, when the ground is 
warm. See illustrated trellis, page 339, vol. 17. 

Tiot-Beds—Set out the remaining plants, ff, m. The 
houses will furnish a supply for borders and massing. 

Labels, Stakes and Dahlia Poles should all be in readi- 
ness against they are needed, 

Lawn—Sow with plaster, guano or bone sawings, or 
water with liquid manure if not done last month. Mow, 
m, I, and roll smooth. 

Mulch newly planted trees, especially evergreens. 
Leaves, sawdust, tanbark, old hay or straw spread around 
these, prevent them froin drying, and furnish a gradual 
supply of manure to be washed down to the roots. 

Pansies, Petunias and Verbenas—Plant out, ff, m, and 
sow seed for late plants. 

Perennials and Biennials—Divide and reset old roots. 
Transplant last year’s seedlings, ff, m. 

Portulaccas—Sow, ti, m, in patches of distinct colors. 

Roses—Plant, ff. Bring from houses, f, m, and turn 
into a deep rich soil. Train climbing and pillar varie- 
ties. Destroy slugs on leaves by whale oil soap mixture 
described elsewhere. Layer old wood, f, m. 

Stocks and Wall Flowers—Sow, and plant out, f, m. 

Turf—Renew, ff, any bare spots on the lawn or in the 
grass edging and walks. 

Water new planted shrubs, trees, and flowers as needed. 
Weeds should give place to flowers. Do not allow 
them to get a start in these grounds. 


Green and Hot Houses. 


Fire heat may now be nearly suspended, except in col- 
lections of tropical plants, and during damp, foggy, or 
cool weather. Abundance of air is required to harden 
the plants fora removal to the open ground. Some of 
them may be taken from the hot-house to the green-house, 
and afterwards to the open air, rather than carry them 
from a high temperature to exposed situations at once. 
Towards the middle of the month, the work of removal 
may begin, carrying out the more hardy first. Arrange 
them in a convenient, tasteful order, and screen from 
high winds, Some of them may be turned into the bor- 
der for Summer blooming, relying upon younger plants 
for flowering next Winter. Where the pots are placed 
on the ground it is well to put ashes under them to keep 
away worms and other insects, 

Achimenes and Gloxinias—Keep in a warm situation, 
partially shaded. 

Azalias—Water and syringe freely now that they are 
growing rapidly. Cut back straggling branches to form a 
compact head. 

Buibs—Plant out any still remaining in pots or glasses, 
Cactuses—Syringe for insects. Strike cuttings, ff. 
Callas—Water freely while in flower. 

Camellias are now ina fine growing state, and need 
frequent waterings. Syringe the foliage, to keep down in- 
sects. Give them an airy situation. 

Carnations—Take to border, f, m, stake those in bloom. 
Chrysanthemums—The stock may still be increased by 
cuttings, suckers and division of roots. 

Cinerarias—Late ones are still in bloom, and need fre- 
quent waterings. 

Cuttings of Cactuses, Euphorbias and other succulents. 
—Make these, f, m, partially drying them before striking, 
as they will be jess liable to rot. 

Fuchsias—Plant out in borders, m, or shift those intend- 
ed to bloom in pots. Water freely. 


they have received. Some vines may now show good 
sized berries or nearly ripe fruit and require little water, 
especially among the bunches. Others are later and need 
frequent syringings and pinching back. A portion may 
need thinning with scissors. The borders should be un- 
covered, manured and forked over. 
Inarching—May be performed on woody plants that do 
not root readily by cuttings, such as oranges, lemons, etc. 
Insects—Allow no stronghold to become colonized at 
this season. It willbe more difficult to dislodge them 
afterwards. Water and tobacco fumes will usually do it. 
Japan Lilies—Shift or plant out. Tie up flower stalks. 
Layer, ff, woody and herbaceous plants to increase them. 
Oranges, lemons, oleanders and myrtles—Carry to open 
ground and water frequently. Plant seeds for a stock. 
Pelargoniums are beginning to bloom, Watch the ap- 
pearance of the green fly and fumigate to destroy them. 
Roses may all be removed to the open grounds, f, m. 
Increase the stock by cuttings, ff. 
Water freely, both before and after removing plants 
from the houses. Evening is the best time to apply it. 


Apiary in May. 
BY M. QUINBY. 

If this month should prove cold and wet, many light 
stocks of bees would fail to get asupply of honey, although 
pollen might be carried in quite freely. During every 
turn of wet or cool weather, that confines them to the hive 
for more than a day or two at a time, it will be necessary 
to watch all stocks that have a scanty supply of stores. 
If examined daily, and a colony is found destitute and ap- 
parently dead some cool morning, they may be revived 
by inverting the hive, and pouring a few ounces of honey 
or syrup of sugar among the bees; then confining themto 
the hive with a cloth over the bottom, and bringing it to 
the fire to warm up. In a few hours ifthe feed is taken 
up, it may be returned to the stand......Keep a‘good 
lookout for robbers as the danger is not over, till plenty of 
honey is obtained from flowers...... As soon as there are 
bees enough to protect the combs properly, the front side 
of the hive may be raised half an inch......Continue the 
search for the moth worm in all stocks not crowded with 
bees...... Swarms may be expected in many places the 
last of the month, if the weather is favorable, and stocks 
in good condition. Have hives in readiness, that they 
may be hived withoutdelay. No noise is needed tomake 
them cluster, nor is any wash necessary to make them 
like the hive. Letthe hive be clean, and not too smooth 
inside. Be sure to make the whole swarm enter by stir- 
ring gently with the feather end of aquiil, orif necessary, 
a moderate sprinkling of water. Carry immediately to the 
stand, raise the front side half an inch, and put upa shade 
for the hivein the middle ot the day......In small apiaries 
of 20 stocks or less, in good condition, it is best to prepare 
two empty hives for one old stock. When a greater nuin- 
ber are kept, an average of one and-a-half will do. There 
will not be more than bees enough in any number of 
swarms that may be thrown out, to profitably occupy a 
greater number of new hives when properly distributed. 
With a large number of stocks, most of the small or after 
swarms may be united till strong colonies are formed. 
Where but few stocks are kept, the small swarms must 
of necessity be further apart, and many of them either 
hived alone, or returned to the parent stock. 
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How Cane Sugar is grown and Made. ...II. 
(Continued from page 102.) 
amigiaten 
TILLAGE OF THE CANE FIELDS. 

The planting season extends from the first of December 
to the first of March, according to the latitude and cir- 
cumstances of the planter. In southern Texas, it begins 
several weeks earlier than in Louisiana, It follows im- 
mediately upon the close of the grinding season, and it 
is only in case of overflow, or hindrances beyond the 
control of the farmer, that it is delayed later than the first 
of March. 


The first labor after the planting, is to bring up the 
young cane as uniformly as possible. Though a lurge 
vigorous plant at its maturity, it is very feeble at the start, 
looking much like the first shoots of broom corn. As soon 
as occasional blades are seen in the rows, indicating that 
the shoots are ready to break through the soil, light har- 
rows are drawn over the surface. This is the more ne- 
cessary from the fact that the soil throughout the whole 
sugar districts is largely mixed with clay, and bakes soon 
after itis stirred. The rains are frequent, and without 
this light harrowing, the crop starts without uniformity, 
and many of the shoots show themselves quite too late to 
be ofany service. 

After the blades are up a few inches, tillage commences. 
They first “run around” the crop, as it is called, by 
turning « furrow from the cane on each side, with alight- 
mule plow. The hands immediately follow with hoes, 








leaving them of cone shape rather than with square tops. 





Grapes require care according to the degree of forcing 


brushing out the young shoots, and destroying ail weeds 
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These hoes are very stout clumsy affairs, weighing about 
three times as much as the northern hoe, and with the 
handle, generally a home-made article, make a pretty 
good load for a man to carry all day, whether he hoes 
much or little. Though improved plows, harrows, and 
cultivators are multiplying upon the sugar plantations, 
the reign of the old hoe is undisturbed. The philosophy 
of this dynasty is summarily expressed in the reply we 
received to one of our inquiries. ‘‘ Such hoes as you have 
at the North would not last a nigger a day.”’ This, too, in 
a soil where there are no stones, and upon plantations 
entirely clear of roots. We could but think that we should 
feel better satisfied, as to the soundness of this philoso- 
phy, after seeing it tried. 

The steel cnitivators and horse hoes, so common at the 
North, are not generally known here. They are certain- 
ly well adapted to these alluvial lands, and could not fail 
to save at least one-fourth of the labor of tillage. This 
is a very large tax to pay for the want of agricultural so- 
cietics, fairs and journals, of which the sugar region is 
very generally destitute. 

About ten days after the first hoeing, the plow is again 
used, turning the furrow, toward the cane. The whole 
surface of the ground between the rows is stirred this 
time, either with the plow or cultivator. On the best 
managed plantations, the tillage is repeated at intervals 
of ten days to two weeks untii the cane covers the ground 
which is about the first of July. At each time, the soil is 
thrown up toward the cane, and when the cultivation is 
completed, the cane stands upon broad ridges, with deep 
furruWs between, to carry off the water into the ditches 
which run back into theswamp. Cane requires a higher 
cultivation than either corn or cotton, and those planters 
who till most frequently and thoroughly make the best 
crops. Whenthe cane shades the ground, cultivation 
stops, and the leisure season of the sugar planter begius. 
It fortunately happens that this is at the hottest part of 
the Summer, when labor is most oppressive. These three 
montis correspond to the Winter upon the northern farm, 
in the opportunity they offer to take breath and lay plans 
for another year. The hands are occupied in making im- 
provements, where the planter has skill enough to devise 
them, and in cutting and carting wood for the sugar house, 
and in other preparations for 7 

THE GRINDING OF THE CANE. 

This is the harvest of the year, the most intensely labo- 
rious, and yet the most joyous time upon the plantation. 
It usually commences in October, and lasts until Christ- 
mas or later. Indeed we found that some had not finish- 
eid as late as the tenth of February last. Where the cane 
is well ripened, it keeps for some weeks without any in- 
jury. As soon as heavy frosts are threatened, the cane 
is cut, and laid in windrows, the tops lapping over the butts 
so that the cold does not affect the part that is used for 
sugar. It is only the lower part of the stalk, about six 
feet in length, that matures sufficiently in this climate, 
to make sugar. Thisis stripped of its leaves, topped, 
and carried to the sugar house as it is wanted. The whole 
force of the plantation now centers about the sugar house, 
und on most of the estates, the fires once lighted are kept 
up until the grinding is finished. They work in relays, 
every man being occupied eighteen hours in the twenty- 
four ; and on nine-tenths of the plantations, without any 
observance of the Sabbath. Notwithstanding this severe 
labor, the season is generally welcomed as one of general 
social enjoyment, and more generous fare. There is a 
liberal supply of sweets, and sometimes of stimulanis, 
and, not unfrequently of other rewards to draw out the 
largest amount of labor possible, until the work is com- 
pleted. 

On many of the plantations, the machinery for the man- 
ufacture of sugar is very complete, costing from fifty to 
a hundred thousand dollars. There are now in the coun- 
try about twenty-six hundred sugar plantations. On 
three-fourths of them, at least, steam is used. The larger 
part of the sugar is madeon about three-hundred planta- 
tions, that are furnished with expensive apparatus. 

The cane is dropped under a large open shed or near it. 
About half a dozen hands are constantly employed in feed- 
ing the roliers. The canes are carried up on an endless 
apron, and pass twice between very large iron rollers, 
which press them nearly dry. The bagasse, as the pressed 
canes are called, istaken on another apron as it falls from 
the rollers, and is carried to the top of the chimney and 
emptied into the furnace. This is a recent improvement, 
and saves more than one half ofthe fuel. On one of the 
plantations that we visited, the burning of the bagasse 
saved nine cords of wood daily. They only used three- 
fourths of a cord to a hogshead of sugar, in place of two 
and-a-half formerly. As wood is already getting to be a 
scarce article on all the large plantations, this improve- 
ment is too important a matter to be long overlooked. 

With the best mills yet invented, it is said, that nearly 
one third of the moisture is still left in the cane after 
crushing, with a large share of the saccharine matter. 
Where this refuse is not burned, it usually lies around the 
sugar house as a nuisance. Sometimes it is carted to the 


levee, and used to strengthen it, in places where it is 
inclined to wash. 
SUGAR MAKING. 

The juice of the cane is carried by spouts from the mill 
to the boiler, into which it passes through a strainer. 
Here it is heated to about 140° F., when it is clarified by 
the introduction of lime. This causes a precipitate of 
impurities and colorsthe juice. In many of the establish- 
ments it is still further purified by filtration. The next 
process is to evaporate the water, and make a thick syr- 
up. This is done by the application of heat in a variety 
ofmethods. There are at least seven different forms of 
doing this in Louisiana. In the best establishments, it is 
boiled in vacuo, on the principle that liquids boil at a low- 
er temperature, as the pressure of the atmosphere is re- 
moved. This process not only economises fuel, but 
avoids the danger of burning, and makes a much better 
article of sugar and molasses. 

When the syrup is sufficiently thickened, which is a 
point in the process of great importance, it is drawn off 
into vats, where it granulates. A portion of the syrup, 
however, does not crystallize, and to separate this liquid 
from the crystals, it is put in hogsheads, in the bottoms 
of which are holes,in which are inserted canes, that 
reach above the contents. The canes contract as the 
granulation goes on, and the syrup runs off into vats be- 
low. This liquid is the molasses of commerce. It is 
commonly sold by the planters in the vat, at so much a 
gallon, the purchaser furnishing his own casks, and re- 
moving it. What remains in the hogshead is the-com- 
mon New-Orleans sugar, in which the shrunk cane is still 
found, when it comes to market. 

Most of the sugar manufactured in this region, we were 
informed, is either consumed on the river, or goes down 
East. The process of refining sugar has been so greatly 
improved and cheapened, that the refined article is in 
much larger demand than formerly, especially in New- 
York, and in the region immediately dependent upon it 
for supplies. The refineries of New-York are generally 
supplied from the cheaper sugars of the West India 
islands. Where brown sugars are used, nothing stands 
before the Louisiana article. It is very light colored, 
lively, and not bad to take, either on the cakes, or in the 
cofice. 

The average yield of sugar is something under a hogs- 
head of one thousand pounds to the acre, and the molas- 
ses. When the soil is very rich, and the season is unu- 
sually favorable, two hogsheads and upwards, are some- 
times made. The crop is considered much more lucra- 
tive than cotton, when it does well. In favorable sea- 
sons, and under the best management, the profits are very 
large. But it has many draw-backs. The plant is an 
exotic, and very liable to be injured by untimely frosts, 
both early and late. Nearly all the sugar lands are leveed, 
and subject to overflow, when these embankments give 
way. The planters live in constant apprehension of 
these calamities, which are liable to come at any mo- 
ment, and sweep away their crops and animals. The 
crop of the last season was unusually large, and had it 
not been for the Bell crevasse which swept over a ter- 
ritory forty miles square, in the heart of the sugar dis- 
tricts, it would have been the largest ever produced in 
the country. 
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Breeding In-and-In. 
BS - 6M CLAP: .s.50 20. 
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(EXPLANATION.—The closing paragraph of “Cattle Breeder's” 
article in March, leaves the impression that a second artic'e 
would follow in continua:ion, and it was so understood by Mr. 
Clay. Hence his delay in replying, unti! a recent note from us 
informed tim that no such article had been received. He imme- 
diately forwarded the following, which comes to hand ufier we 
have stereotyped the succeeding pages where it should have . 4 
peared in connection with another article on the same subject. 
( Tnis is one of the last pages made up.) Weare under the ne- 
cessity of using smallertype also. in order to prevent its run- 
ning beyond our unstereutyped Jimits.—ED.) 

“A Cattle Breeder's” 2nd No. is before me. (See page 75 

March No.) Its length is formidable ; but the importance 
of the subject will warrant a close scrutiny of all he has 
said. He prefaces his argument by saying: ‘Ido not 
advocate the breeding ‘in-and-in’ in all cases; and do 
not recommend others to do so at all, except under cir- 
cumstances of perfect health and condition of the animals 
so proposed to be bred.” This is for all practical pur- 
poses giving up the whole theory ; for as no man cante}l 
when an animal is in perfect health and condition, he can 
never be sure but that he is committing a grave offense 
against Nature’s law, which will certainly not go un- 
whipt of justice! Here I might rest the argument, but 
that I desire to place this matter beyond cavil; which if 
not done, will be the fault of the disputant. 
Ist. The Stud Book.—Following up “A Cattle Breed- 
er’s” advice, I have posted up myself in relation to the 
Stud Book, never fearing that all the laws of animal life 
would fail to run parallel. I have before me, in addition, 
letters from some of the most intelligent practical breed- 
ers of the Race-Horse—from all of which I conclude : 





a.—The Race-Horse so far from being advanced by 
“close” breeding is nota pure breed, but a composite 
ofthe Arabian. The Barb, the Persian, the Turkish, an | 
the Arabian, mingle in his veins. Even if these are of 
quasi specific type—they can not claim excellence froin 
close breeding but, the contrary. 

b.—The original stock imported in the reign of Edward 
the Third were reinforced repeatedly by new importations 
at various times, and especially from the time of James 
the Ist to Anne’s reign. 

c.—Since which time the improvement of the race 
horse has been the result of culture. 


d.—There were great numbers of horses for selection, 
and the four breeds were combined in infinite variety. 
So much for the general facts of the stud-book. Now for 
authority and special proof. 

e.—James K. Duke, Esq., of Scott Co., Ky., one of the 
most successful breeders and racers in America, says in 
reply to my questions: “ It has been a maxim with the 
English and American breeder to avoid in-and-in breeding 
of the race-horse. In England the practice is to combine 
different strains, and of these strains there are many.” 
‘“*In America it has not always been practicable to breed 
so judiciously, because the field for selection was com- 
paratively small. 1t has sometimes occurred, as in the 
case of the Arabian family, that there was but one high!y 
distinguished strain on the turf: and that strain, the stal- 
Lons of that family were almost exclusively bred from. But 
the conjunction of the mares with the horses of that strain 
was deplored as an evil. Fresh importations of English 
blood came to our relief, and the Arabics Jaded from the 
scene: Boston and Wagner only of the old American and 
Arabic blood proved good enough to survive!” The italics 
are mine. 

J—Lexington, bred by E. Warfield, Esq., of Ky., made 
the best time on authentic record, either in England, or 
America. The time of Flying Childers is merely tradi- 
tional, and regarded by modern racers asa myth. Lex- 
ington was by Boston, an American ; his dam by Tarpe- 
don, an English horse. Boston and Tarpedon were of 
distinct strains ;.the one the grandson of Sir Archie, the 
best American ; the other the son of Emilius, the best 
English stallion of his day. 

g-—Mr. Duke conciudes by sustaining generally my 
theory, abaling somewhat its stringency as you descend 
in the animal scale of intellectual and muscular action. 

h.—Landers D. Bruce, Esq., Secretary of the Ky. Trot- 
ting Association, who is about getting up an American 
stud book (for which he is deemed highly competent) sus- 
tains my theory with regard to the race horse to the ful- 
lest extent ; giving many special examples of entire fail- 
ures of the best racers by “close” breeding! Time will 
not allow me to introduce them. 


2. Analogy: Man. a.—The Jews were not only “ war- 
like’ requiring “great bodily health and energy in action,” 
(which so far is giving up the argument as drawn from 
Jewish history, in my favor) but highly observant of na- 
tural and psychological and physical laws. Their theory 
and destiny are on my side. I hold that it is unphilosoph- 
ical to go back to the mythical times of * Adam and 
Eve” in these discussions, and leave my opponent 
in full possession of all that field, as [ propose to discuss 
a practical common sense subject, with practical common 
scnse men. 

b.—I deny the statements as regards the Greeks and Ro- 
mans generally, and call for the data. Great excesses were 
committed in varios ways among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans in their semi-Barbaric State, as well asin their cor- 
rupt decline : but the best specimens of both races were 
clear in thought and deed of the imputations of my opp9o- 
nent. 

c.—In the case supposed of “ close” marriage, I am 
nut willing to admit the conclusion. And whilst all the 
effects of a good law are not at once lost, nor all the 
effects of a bad law (or rather abused Jaw), at 
once visible, it does not prove them therefore to be dis- 
regarded as a general rule. Besides it is simply a“ petitio 
principii” which is worth nothing. 

d.—* Brains ” I agree are ‘‘ desirable,” but close breed- 
ing is not the way to get them, asI will show presently. 
The example of Georgia is not conclusive: but so far us 
authority goes, is certainly worthy of respectful consider- 
ation ; and so faras the observation of men can determine 
a law of nature, as testimony, is certainly cumulative in 
my favor. That cousins may come over the line and mar- 
ry with impunity ! certainly does not prove the Georgians 
the less ‘‘ Solomons” in their action. The same objec- 
tion might be urged against legal adultery or even mar- 
riage itself! whichis a clear case of ‘“ reductio ad ab- 
surdum” against my opponent. A great many men have 
married cousins, and many more propose to co so, which 
brings a strong force against legislation cn this subject, 
and when in the face of the natural vis inertie of legis- 
lative reform and these powerful interests, such acts are 
passed in intelligent communities, and projected in oth- 





ers, the sneers of even ‘‘ A Cattle Breeder,” (whose abil 
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ities I certainly do not despise) will not fail to have due 
weight with sensible men. 

e.—I repeat, that outside of mental and sentimenta] 
phenomena, man is governed by the same physical laws 
as other animals. This is not an unmeaning dictum, as 
my opponent would intimate. I don’t use that sort of 
filling up ; nor willsuch practice go uno»served in others ! 
If he grants that ‘make men savages then they are 
like other brutes,” then he yields all that f ask from the 
argument of “analogy :” although in paragraph 2nd, (2a.) 
he asserts the contrary! Let me explain a little: give an 
ox sufficient food, and he will fatten; give a man any 
quantity of food, and he remains the same. Why? Be- 
cause his mind is over active, his sentiments are engaged, 
he is speculating, he isin love ! But Jet his mind become 
jnert,and his sentiments stagnant (all possible!) and he will 
fatten also! The physical law is, nevertheless, the same in 
man ani animals because of the ‘ mental and sentimental 
phenomena,” but only obstructed, retarded, or deranged 
by them! Indeed the same phenomena “ mental and 
physical,” are common to man and the lower animals: 
though the mental are more faint in brutes. Remove the 
ox from his accustomed mates, and he will not take on 
fat so well, or xt all, for a time; here his sentiments con- 
trol the natural law. So the cow when separated from 
her calf ceases for a while to yield her usual milk. 
It can be proved by dissection that a dog when fed, and 
put upon a hunt, does not digest his food in the usual time. 
Here the mental law simply controls the physical. 

If‘ close” marriages were forbidden on account of 
“mental and sentimental phenomena” only, then in the 
case supposed (2. c.) the issue would be the same as if 
“wide” breeding was practised; but as in addition to 
the “mental and sentimental phenomena,” the simply 
physical law is violated, 1 should look for (what experi- 
ence proves) a malformed issue ! 

S.—The Georges. I always thought the Georges were 
rather poor specimens of breeding: if my opponent likes 
the result he will advise others to follow the example: 
Ido neither! I shall not forget that Victoria is not only 
a queen but a woman; and I shall say.no more of her 
than to join in that general regard, which her subjects feel 
for her as a good Queen and an amiable woman! But it 
has never been the policy of the wise aristocracy of Eng- 
land to breed, or desire great sovereigns ; as they prefer 
a puppet to a real * King stock!” So I confidently claim 
English History as part of my defense ; and Aztec Histo- 
ry also, especially. 

I have thus noticed at length the arguments of my op- 
ponent against my dictum of ‘analogy ;” all of which 
fall to the ground of themselves! I shall be brief in ad- 
vancing my standard on this field. 

g.—Authority. Ihave before me letters from some of 
the most distinguished Physicians of our day; I will in- 
sert a few extracts: ‘* My impressions, made by all that 
I have witnessed in life, are strongly against the inter- 
marriage of blood relations. I may say that my aversion 
to itis hereditary. My father who wasa physician, and 
a close observer was in the habit of mentioning so many 
instances of deterioration of offspring from such marriages, 
in mind and body, that I can not remember when I did 
not look upon them as improper. I have some experience 
of the ‘in-and-in breeding’ among domestic animals, and 
am sure that it is pernicious. * * * The puppies ofa 
brother and sister are often idiotic.” We agrees with Mr. 
Duke, that the rule is less perhaps to be regarded as you 
descend in the animal scale of intelligence—and that in 
birds and fishes it needs hardly to be observed. Again: 
“JT look for degeneracy in the children of first cousins 
married: I certainly have met with examples enough to 
Keep up the apprehension all my life.” He also, a meme 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, approves of the Catholic 
rule against cousins marrying, as more rational than the 
Presbyterian one against the marrying of sisters-in-law, 
etc. That is to say, the physical law forbids, in the first 
case: andthe “sentimental” only, if at all, in the last! 
Another distinguished Physician after confirming my dic- 
tum, says: ‘‘At the last session of the Association of 
the superintendents of the American Institutions for the 
Insane, this subject was elaborately discussed ; and there 


cult to condense , but I will state generally, that of the 
incestuous intercourse between brother and sister (class a.) 
father and child, in 55 reported cases of marriage or inter- 
course. thére were only 31 childcen ! and of these 29 were 
“defective!” (class b.) Marriages between uncle. aunt 
and nephew, 78 cases show 51 children! ‘‘ Defective” 
40! The tables of kindred more remote are too volumi- 
nous tocondense: but there isa summary (Table 2) which 
shows that of 200 families there were 1,375 children: 267 
“defective :” 92 “deaf and dumb;” 23 “blind :” 137 
“ idiotic :” 17 “insane!” Thatisto say, out of 1,375 
children of parents of “close * breeding there were 536 
abnormals! Whilst out of 125 cases of not “ near ofkin” 
there were 837 children, 18 ‘defective :” 3 ‘deaf and 
dumb ;:” 1 “blind :” 6 “¢idiots:” 1 ‘insane !” ‘That is to 
say 29 abnormals only! out of 833 children! Thus 40.3 
per cent of the children of ‘“‘close” breeding were ab- 
normal; and only 14.91 percent of the children of “‘wide” 
breeding abnormal! The pesitive proof here is over- 
whe!lming ; the negative proof I think is about fully up 
to common observation ; but requires the full statistics of 
the nation or nations to put it beyond cavil. 
I think I may safely rest my case, of “analogy ’’ from 
man,” with my readers. 
3. Experience.—‘* A Cattle Breeder’s” comments upon 
‘“« Experience ” as laid down by me, is decidedly “ Pick- 
wickian!” I call the attention of my readers to it as a 
polemical curiosity ! 
4, Special Proof.—The question with regard to the 
“ Campbell” hogs is pertinent. They excelled in weight ; 
of good average neatness and maturity. They could have 
been improved by more compactness, and facility of fat- 
tening which generally follows that form; but then the 
fault was not in wide selection, but in bad selection! They 
certainly displayéd none of the effects which I attribute 
to close breeding. 
5. False Proof.—My opponents objections are fully an- 
swered in a previous paragraph (1 a. b. c, etc.). It is true 
the ‘* stud book breeders ” have not changed their practice 
“* yesterday, last year,” nor for ‘along time ago!” But 
I overlook my opponents ‘ close sailing ” in consequence 
of his compliment to ‘Old Kentucky!” So much for 
** A Cattle Breeder’s” No. 2! 
White Hall P. O., Madison Co., Ky, April, °59. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
Hints on Preparing “Garden Truck” and 
other Country Produce for Market. ...I. 


BY B. STEPHENS—WASHINGTON MARKET, N. Y. 
—~eo—- \ 

(According to our own observations, a very large 
amount in the aggregate of vegetables and other farm pro- 
duce brought to this market is lost, or sold at less than 
half price, simply because ignorantly or carelessly put up 
or handled. We doubt not the same is the case else- 
where, though we think there is less loss from this cause 
in Philadelphia, and perhaps one or two others of the 
various markets we have visited. Regular gardeners, or 
those who make a business of marketing vegetables, soon 
learn what is necessary; the loss is generally experi- 
enced by those, who only occasionally send in some spe- 
cial crop, or a chance surplus of anything grown in ex- 
cess, We purpose therefore to give.‘from time to time, 


stand it butt down on clean grass or hay, which 
has been made thoroughly wet. 


Ruvsars ork Pre Prant.—Tie in bunches of 
seven or nine stalks, with bass matting, keeping 
the butts all even, and cut the tops off square, 
leaving on about three inches of the leaf. Tie 
with three bands, and pack the samme as aspa- 
ragus. 

Spinacu, Sprouts are sent to market in bar- 
rels, well aired by boring full of holes. They 
should be covered with muslin or coarse cloth. 
Wash the sprouts clean before packing. 

EartyY Wutre Turnips.—Pull and trim the tap 
root off, and thoroughly wash in clean water, 
being careful not to bruise either top or bottom, 
as this would cause the top to ferment, and the 
bottom to turn black. Tie in bunches of seven, 
putting the largest one in the middle. Use bass 
for ties. Keep in acool, shady place, as it injures 
the sale very much if they are wilted. The best 
kind is the early red top strap-leaved. The red 
top looks best after handling, and the small top 
will bunch easier, hold less water and sap, and is 
less liable to ferment when bruised ; consequent- 
ly they are in more demand for shipping, Tur- 
nips, beets, parsnips, and cabbages are gencrally 
sold at wholesale 13 for the dozen, or 104 for 100. 
Ruta Bacas when raised early, are bunched 
the same as white ones, but the best way with 
them is to cut the tops off, and send in barrels 
Earty Beets, Parsners, anp Carrots are 
worked and bunched like turnips. 

Green Corn should be selected with care, and 
be cut so as to leave all the husks on. Put up 
in gunny bags, adding five to each hundred for 
“tallies.” Keep in the shade, and where it can 
have plenty of air, as it will heat very easily. 
New Porators should be put in barrels, and 
covered with coarse cloth, the barrels to be cut 
or bored at the sides to admit air. It is advisable 
to sort the potatoes, so as to make large ones 
seconds, and culls. Fill the barrels so that they 
will be full when they get to market. Be sure 
they do not get sun-burnt after digging, as it will 
spoil the whole of them. 

Tomatoes are best sent in crates about 6 inches 
high, and broad and long enough to hold a bushel. 
Put in none that are bruised or over-ripe, as they 
will spoil the rest. If baskets are used, let them 
hold a bushel, and be made stout so that they will 
not yield to pressure in handling, and mash the 
tomatoes. 








some specific directions for putting up various afticles. 
These are prepared by a gentleman long conversant with 
market operations. These articles are not ‘ ax-grind- 
ers” or advertisements ; no one will find in Washington 
Market any dealer by the name of “ B. Stephens ’—this 
is merely a nom de plume which the writer has taken a 
fancy to assume and write under.—Eb.) 

Asparacus.—This should be cut as long as pos- 
sible, by running the knife down in the ground by 
the side of the sprout, taking care not to injure 
roots. Wash in clean water, and tie in bunches 
of 5to 6Ginches indiameter. Tie lightly with strips 
of bass matting, which are the cheapest and best 





was no difference of opinion in regard to the physical de- 
fects that resulted from the practice of breeding “ in-and 
-in ’ so far as the Humar. family is concerned. Idiocy, 
diminished size, deformity, defect of the senses (ceteris 
paribus,) are infinitely more likely to occur in the progeny 
of blood relations than in the issue of persons of dissimi- 
lar blood.” And in this he is sustained by Chapin of the 
Pennsylvania Institute of the Blind. I have by me elab- 
orate facts. 

But the “Report on influence of marriages of consan- 
guinity upon offspring ; by S. M. Bemiss, M. D., (extracted 
from the transactions of the American Medical Associa- 
tion) Phila., 1858,” is conclusive upon this subject. Here 
are 833 cases of marriages of consanguinity, classified so 
as to show the results ; and 125 cases of non-relationship 
also; which last being negative and limited, is not of so 


material. A strap should be used to compress the 
bunches in tying. Two ties are needed, one near 
the butts, and the other about two inches from 
the tops. Keep the ops even, and throw out all 
small and crooked sprouts, which may be put up for 
second quality. Set them in a cool, shady place, 
until ready to send to market. Just before pack- 
ing, cut the butts off even, with a large knife. 
Use slat crates for transporting them, to give air. 


sprinkle water over the bunches, as it will turn 





much worth. The tables occupy 109 pages, and are diffi- | the plants rusty. If kept over night after cutting, 


Cucumpers are to be sorted, making primes and 
seconds. Put up in baskets or barrels, 105 fur a 
hundred. [This adding a small number above 
the actual count, in putting up green-corn, cu- 
cumbers, etc., is customary in the New-York 
market, and is expected by dealers. {t is equiva- 
lent to the “Baker’s Dozen,” and is designed, 
we suppose, to allow the retailer a chance to 
throw out an occasional broken or defective spe- 
cimen objected to by the purchaser.—Ep.] 

Greex Beans anv Peas are sent in barrels, 
baskets, etc. Be sure to give plenty of air. 

(To be Continued.) 
Conso.atory.—A Scotchman having lodged at 
an inn, was asked in the morning how he had 
slept. ‘ Not very good,” he replied, “ but I was 
better off than the bugs, for not one of them 
stopped to close an eye during the whole night.” 





A young man at Niagara having been crossed in 


Put around and between the bunches plenty of| love, walked out to the precipice, gave one ling- 
fresh meadow grass, previously watered. Never ering look at the gulf beneath him, and then went 
home. His body was found next morning—in bed. 





A very sensible young man, we think. Ep. 
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The New Onions. 
ee ee 

Of the new onions, the seed of which we im- 
ported and introduced among our subscribers late 
Jast season, Mr. A, Newberry, of Southeastern 
Tennessee, thus writes in arecent letter: “I can 
not speak in too high terms of the new onions, the 
seed of which you sent me as a premium last 
season—I mean the Improved yellow flat onion 
(No. 53), the Improved Brown Globe Onion (No. 54), 
and the Improved White Globe Onion (No. 55). I 
have never seen or tasted anything equal or near 
equal to them, excepting the “ Portugal Onion,” 
the flavor of which they greatly resemble. I can 
scarcely decide which of the three is the best— 
ifI have any preference it is for the White 
Globe (No. 55).” 

[Many similar reports at an earlier date led us 
to import a large amount of seed of the last named 
(No. 55) much of which has been distributed, and 
we have a little still left which is now offered in 
our premium seed list.—Ep.] 
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The Culture of Field Squashes and Pump- 
kins—The Hubbard Squash. 
ne 

The yield of squashes, as well as pumpkins, is 
so large, the culture so easy, and the feeding and 
market value so high, especially for good squash- 
es, that it is almost surprising to find so little at- 
tention given to this subject. The New-York 
City market is generally pretty well supplied, but 
this is seldom the case in most other cities and 
country villages, so far as we have observed. In 
this city we have seldom seen a_ large surplus, 
especially of squashes, or, unremunerating prices. 
They almost always bring near $20 a ton, we be- 
lieve. We have known them raised very profita- 
bly, in the vicinity of New-Haven, Conn., when 
the market price was but $10 per ton. 





All plants having so much vine, as squashes and 
pumpkins, require for their full development a 
goud supply of organic matter in the soil. New 
land, abounding in leaf mold (rotten leaves.) is well 
adapted te them. Sod land is also good. They 
will, however, do well on any good soil, especial- 
ly if a free supply of manure be added. They may 
be planted in this latitude at any time during May. 
The largest yield of pumpkins we ever saw, was 
in a corn-field, on new land, where the seeds were 
merely stuck down by the side of every third hill 
in every third row, after the second hoeing in the 
fore part of June. ‘This is too Jate for squashes, 
and usually for pumpkins. 

We have a lengthy communication from James 
J. H. Gregory, Essex Co., Mass., on the culture 
of the squash—particularly the ‘“ Hubbard” va- 
riety, from which we condense the following . 

“The suggestions I send you are from an ex- 
perience of some fifteen years with the Hubbard. 
Any person who has been successful with the Au- 
tumnal Marrow Squash, will find no difficulty 
with the Hubbard. ‘The latter is a more vigorous 
grower than the Marrow, and the hills should be 
about two feet further apart each way, Those 
experienced in squash cultivation know that a 
liberal application of manure is essential to suc- 
cess—six to ten cords to the acre of rich compost 
are often needed. The Hubbard requires quite as 
much as the Marrow, and cannot be cheated in 
this respect, or an insignificant yield may be look- 
ed for. With high culture its yield sometimes 
surpasses anything I have seen recorded of the 
Marrow. For example, one of my neighbors once 
raised 700 pounds from five hills. Last season, 
Hiram Plummer, of South Danvers, gathered 
over 1,400 pounds from eleven hills, on land that 
had been well manured and trenched for pear 





trees. But let noone look for any such yield with 
ordinary culture, or he will be disappointed. 

In preparing the ground for squashes, let a good 
share of the manure applied, be distributed broad- 
cast over the surface, and plowed in to furnish 
food fur the main roots of the vines which branch 
out in all directions, as well as for the rootlets 
which strike into the soil from the main runners 
below the footstalks of the leaves. Those who 
have cultivated the best varieties of the pumpkin, 
must expect to find the squash amore tender 
plant, beset with more enemies and less able to 
withstand their ravages. The common striped bug 
must be anticipated by sprinkling the leaves of the 
young vines, as soon as they have fairly broken 
ground, With lime that has been thoroughly air 
slaked, plaster, or some such preparation, that 
will cover the leaves, for I believe that the alka- 
line properties have but little if anything to do 
with the protection afforded, the mere covering 
of the leaves being the end to be sought. While 
liming the plants (and they should be kept con- 
stantly covered until the eighth or tenth leaf is 
developed,) look occasionally for the large black 
bug, for if destroyed at this period, when copu- 
lating, you may anticipate myriads that would 
otherwise appear later in the season. When the 
vines have obtained the eighth or tenth leaf, look 
carefully beneath the leaves and destroy every 
egg you may then find deposited, which otherwise 
would hatch about the time of the setting of the 
fruit—to the injury of both vine and fruit. 

If the season should prove a wet one, do not 
be surprised if the vines should shed a portion of 
their young squashes somewhere from the Ist to 
the 20th of August; after which, they will rally 
and keep vigorously growing, later than the Mar- 
row, or until frost. ‘Phough the crop will gene- 
rally be protected by hard shells, yet handle them 
with care, and store in a dry, warm place as 
soon as possible after they are picked from the 
vines. If you desire a very dry squash, begin to 
cook as soon as they are gathered, but if you 
would prefer one less dry, but sweeter and rich- 
er flavored, do not commence using them much 
before the close of November.” 
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Raising Potatoes. 
ee eee 

Shall we plant small potatoes or large, whole 
potatoes or sets? Vegetable physiology says: 
plant large or at least well-matured potatoes, and 
nothing else. And this for the very good reason 
that the fleshy part of the tuber is designed to 
feed the young plants and to give them a vigor- 
ous start before they are compelled to get their 
food from the earth. Small potatoes, or an eye 
with only a small piece of tuber attached, can 
not afford the young plants nourishment enough. 

Now, so far as the vigorous growth of the plant 
is concerned, and its flowering and fruiting above 
ground, this is undoubtedly true. But it is con- 
tended by many skillful experimenters that for 
the formation of tubers, the opposite is true. Dr. 
Lindley, a high authority, is quoted as saying: 
“T have proved by a series of numerous experi- 
ments, that the weight of potatoes per acre is 
greater, under equal circumstances, from sets 
than from whole tubers, by upwards of from 
seven hundred weight to three tuns per acre.” 
Yet, it is not true that small potatoes are better 
than large ones, for they often throw up numer- 
ous small succulent shoots which produce only 
small tubers. The practice now widely prevalent 
of using good, medium-sized potatoes, and cut- 
ting them into two or more pieces, is probably the 
best of all methods. 

It is stated as a fact—and if so it is instructive— 


that the eyes on the remote end of the tuber pro- 
duce earlier potatoes than those from the middle, 
or the root end; and that the difference in the 
time of their maturing a crop is equal to ten days 
or a fortnight. Market gardeners in England and 
some in this country turn this to account. They 
cut their potatoes into pieces, using the buds at 
the extremity for the earliest crop, and the others 
for a succession. 
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Deep Planting and a Second Crop of Peas. 
cigs 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

Last Spring I planted some peas in the usual 
manner with a hoe, Near by, on the same plot, I 
plowed a pretty deep furrow and after strewing 
in the peas covered them with the next furrow, 
plowed one without peas and strewed them inthe 
third furrow, and so continued. Upon compari- 
son of the two plots I found that those covered 
with the plow yielded the most, continued the 
longest in bearing, and did not require staking. I 
also found that where I had harvested a crop of 
early peas and sowed the ground over with Rus- 
sia turnips, a second crop of peas came up and 
matured among the turnips, thus suggesting that 
after any early crop is secured a late sowing of 
peas may be put in, to good advantage. 

Portage Co., O. L. Humpurey. 

Remarx.—Peas very often do best when deep- 
ly covered, and generally admit of deeper cover- 
ing than most other seeds. We are unprepared, 
however, to say that as a general thing very deep 
covering of this crop is best.—Ep. 
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New Mode of Preparing Ground for 
Carrots. 


J. A. Haywood, Middlesex Co., Mass., sends to 
the Agriculturist a description of his manner of 
preparing the ground for the cultivation of carrots, 
which he has tried, and prefers to the usual 
mode. The ground for the seed-bed is usually 
plowed several times. At the last plowing a 
‘‘side-hill plow ” is used, which, of course, turns 
all the furrows over in the same direction. After 
every four or five furrows are plowed, it is thor- 
oughly raked, the raker standing in the last fur- 
row, and drawing all the loose stones, Jumps and 
rubbish into it; when another strip is plowed and 
raked as before. By this method the necessity of 
trampling the ground is avoided, and the surface 
is left clean, level, and light. 
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Don’t Buy Guano at all. 


Unless you are sure of getting the pure, genuine 
Peruvian, and that only. This is a broad, but 
needed caution now. ‘There are, perhaps, one or 
two other brands that, in rare instances, it might 
pay to buy, but there are so many worthless 
humbugs, called “ guanos,” that the safest way 
for the mass of farmers is, to avoid danger even. 
Some of the poorest “‘guanos” in market are 
backed up by the strongest possible certificates, 
recommendations, analyses, ete. The Peruvian 
has been tried, and its worth established, and it 
may be used profitably, though we wish even 
that could be dispensed with, until the owners 
were compelled to sell it on more accommoda- 
ting terms. We owe them no favors, 
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Basxer Wittow ror Fences.—To the inquiries 
of A. A. French, La Salle Co., Ill., we answer, 
that we have little faith in the utility of any spe- 
cies of willow as a hedge plant. Being naturally 
a swamp plant, it would die of thirst in many 
situations, and the labor required to “ whip-in’ 
the sprouts would suffice to make a much more 
durable structure. 
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Movement of Bees About to Swarm. 


anaes 

We have received from a gentleman in Forsyth 
Co., N. C., a lengthy and interesting chapter re- 
specting bees and their habits. We have only 
room fur the folléwing extract, apprepriate to 
the season: “ When the time for swarming 
arrives, which, with us, lasts from about the mid- 
dle of June to the 4th of July, [watch the insiders 
every day, and if I discover a bee in great 
haste work its way from comb to comb, I at once 
suspect that there is aswarm pending. These I 
call runners; they lose no time, and are perfectly 
heedless of every obstacle. They press forward 
until they get out of my sight, If this motion 
is repeated by others in pretty quick succession, 
Lknow that there is a swarm pending. It is then 
very interesting to closely observe these insiders. 
The runners increase in numbers from time to 
time ; they at length succeed in arousing the at- 
tention of all the insiders, and the entire hive gets 
into apparent confusion—to such a degree that you 
can scarcely recognize a separate bee, ‘Then it 
is time to cluse your shutter, for the young swarm 
at once pours out at the hole of the hive. Ido 
not, generally, remain at the glass during all this 
time ; but as soon as I feel satisfied that a young 
swarm is forthcoming, I close the shutter, and 
prepare my new hive, etc. Very often, at this 
state of things, I call my family, and point out 
to them the hive that I expect to swarm; but, 
as they cannot discover any movement on the 
outside that appears te warrant my assertion, 
they jest me, and say that I have given a false 
alarm. But before they are yet done speaking, 
out pours the young swarm. 

The conclusion drawn from these runners is, 
that they either have been dispatched by the 
queen, to give notice that she wishes to turn out 
with a new cvlony; and that they do not stop on 
their errand, till they have accomplished their 
purpose, or they have taken it upon themselves 
to arouse the young swarm to leave the old hive. 
Certain it is, that it sometimes requires many 
hours to effect their purpose. Four years since, 
I observed these runners to commence their ope- 
rations about noon; they labored diligently all 
the afternoon, but could not effectually arouse 
the whole swarm. On the following day I was 
necessarily from home, and on my return in the 
evening, was much gratified to learn that said 
hive had thrown out a Jarge swarm. 
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Hiving Bees from a Chimney or Hollow 
Tree. 
ere 

In answer to inquiries from correspondents of 
the American Agriculturist, as to the best way of 
doing this, Mr. Quinby sends the following : 

When a swarm enters a chimney, if a board be 
immediately placed over the top, they will clus- 
ter on the under side of it. It may then be turned 
over, and a hive set over them, which they will 
readily enter, and they can be brought to the 
ground. But if they have combs started they will 
not voluntarily leave them, and if they are out of 
reach, it will seldom pay to dislodge them. There 
seems to be no other way but removing a portion 
of the chimney near their locality, and then, quiet- 
ing them with a little tobacco smoke while the 
combs are removed. The combs containing brood 
inay be put, with the bees on them, as near as 
possible, ina natural position, ina hive bottom 
ip—the bees will soon fasten them—when it may 
be turned over. Unless late in the season, but few 
combs containing honey need to be put in. 

They are usually taken from a tree with much 
less trouble. Bring the tree to the ground as 


easily as possible; blow tobacco smoke among 
them tu keep them quiet; with an ax or saw 
cut in each side of the bees, and split out a por- 
tion of the shell ; then remove the combs as in the 
other case. Frequently most of the bees will 
creep away from the combs during the operation, 
and form a cluster. They can be readily taken 
off with a tin dipper, and deposited in the hive 
after all the rest is done. They should stand a 
few hours, that all the scattered bees may get to 
the hive; and be removed to the stand early in 
the morning or at night 
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Feeding Working Cattle in Spring. 
a 
“To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I have a way of feeding cattle when they first 
begin to work in the Spring, which seems to agree 
with them, and so of course it suits me. They 
need grain when they are put to hard work, as 
much as a farmer needs pork or beef, and if they 
don’t get it, then you don’t get the work they 
might do if they were treated reasonably. But I 
find my cattle appear to feel a good deal as I do 
when warm weather comes on. Meat and hearty 
food don’t seem to relish without something 
green along with it. Pork and potatoes will do 
for a “stand-by,” but I’m always in a great hurry 
for spinage or some garden “sass” to help along 
with, and if I can’t get it, my food makes me 
dumpish and stupid. I think it is a good deal so 
with the cattle. They’ll eat the corn or meal, 
but it don’t seem to be exactly the thing for warm 
weather, and I’ve noticed that after eating plenty 
of it, they acted in the afternoon just as I felt 
when I had nothing but hearty food for dinner. 
So I have, for some years past, given them a good 
mess of potatoes, cut up small, to eat with their 
meal. They appear to relish it well, and I think 
it keeps their blood cool, and makes them more 
cheerful and active before the plough. 

JONATHAN. 
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Crop and Fruit Prospects in Maryland. 
se 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

The Spring has been uncommonly propitious 
to wheat. It escaped the very frequent injury of 
being thrown out and root killed by Spring freez- 
ing and thawing, and the warm, wet weather 
has pushed the young plants forward so rapidly 
as to bid defiance to the flY. A week ago we 
began to fear that the growth of the straw would 
be too rapid, but happily, a cold northwesterly 
wind set in, and blew for a week, chilling the 
air to the freezing point, and thoroughly drying 
the surface of the ground. No change could 
have been more desirable for the advantage of 
wheat. To-day we have a southerly wind, with 
rain, but the thermometer stands only at 429, 
This is grand weather; and there seems to be 
good reason to hope that the Goon Berne intends 
to give us a bountiful crop, which we much need 
here. Our fear now is, of the red weevil. Ido 
not know whether you have this pest in New- 
York, as well as Midge and Canada Thistle, but 
last year it destroyed most of the wheat in this 
neighborhood. Fortunately, the sphere of opera- 
tion of this destroyer is not large. 

We have great promise of fruit. The peach 
trees are in blossom, but the fruit does not ap- 
pear to have been injured by the recent cold. 
Though it is not true that dry cold will not kill 
blossoms, it requires a very severe degree of it to 
do so. Snow and sleet are the common destroy- 
ers. Should I have such peaches as I had last 
year, it would be worth your while to come from 
New-York to partake of them. Some beautiful 








late Crawfords, that measured eleven inches and 
a half in circumference, and almost bursted with 
their syrupy juice, would have made fine pictures 
for the Agriculturist. This variety, however, is 
a shy bearer, and most of the peaches rot before 
maturity. They are invaluable for a family, but 
scarcely worth raising for market. They may do 
better elsewhere. 

Did you ever hear of a peach tree that bore 
three several kinds of peaches in a year, one crop 
coming to maturity after another? Marycanp. 

Falston, Harford Co., Md., April 11, 1859. 

[We do not remember to have heard of triple- 
crop peach trees, but in our last volume we pub- 
lished well-authenticated accounts of apple trees 
which disported themselves in this way. Our 
brother Editor will accept our thanks for his kind 
invitation to come and see, and, of course, ea!, 
sume of those peaches at his farm retreat. The 
spirit (and appetite) will be willing, at least,—Ep.] 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Early and Late Seasons—The Present 
Season. 


Nothing is more commen than to hear people 
observe, “this season is one, two, or three weeks 
later than usual ;” or, it is “ one, two, or three 
weeks more forward than I ever knew it.” But 
ask them for the data on which they make these 
assertions, and you will generally find that they 
have none to give—it is mere guess, or a matter 
of feeling on their part. 

In order to ascertain whether a season is earlier 
or later, the same plants, shrubs, trees, &c., in the 
same localities and under the same circumstances, 
should be observed from year to year, otherwise 
the observations made will be very inaccurate, 
For example: April 3d, this year, I noticed a 
horse-chestnut just beginning to burst its leaf buds, 
On the 14th some of its leaves were about three 
inches long. Yet other horse-chestnuts, standing 
not over 30 to 100 feet from this tree, on the same 
kind of soil, and with the same exposure, are from 
one to two weeks later in leafing out. Now, had 
my observations been based one year on the ear- 
liest leafing tree, and the second year on the latest, 
I should have said the latter season was two 
weeks later than the former, although the seasons 
were really exactly the same. 

Again: certain trees will be one or two weeks 
earlier in leafing or blooming, in two different 
seasons, while other trees may be later, merely 
showing, that although the first part of the Spring 
was more advanced than usual, the middle part 
of it was not, and the close of it was even later! 
This is the case, in some respects, this year. I 
observed the crocus in full bloom on the 6th 
March; the syringa and other early shrubs began 
to leaf on the 11th, and the weeping willow on 
the 17th. Inthe Spring of 1853, the willow be- 
gan to leaf on the 24th March, and in 1858 on the 
30th, and yet in these years my peach trees came 
into bloom on the 17th of April, while on this 
day of writing (the 18th), not asingle bloom 
can I find on a tree, nor is there any appearance 
that any will be out for five or seven days yet to 
come, although the early shrubs and willows are 
seven days earlier in leafing than they were in 
1853, and thirteen days earlier than last year. 
The apricot is three days later this year than last 
in bursting its first blossoms, but the full bloom 
of the trees is about the same time respectively. 

I might mention a greater difference in some 
other shrubs and trees, in different seasons; but 
the above is sufficient to show the importance of 
looking at the same things from year to year, in the 
same locality, if one would make reliable compari- 
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the city, I noticed a large gooseberry bush would 
leaf out about the same time in the Spring, from 
year to year. It grew out of the foot of a neigh- 
boring field wall, with a southern exposure, and 
was protected from the north and west winds p¥ 


every Spring. A.B.A 
New-York, April 18, 1859. 


Better Prospects for Farmers. 


We would not encourage any false hopes, or 
say a word to lead farmers or others to relax the 
strict economy which has been impelled, or com- 
pelled by the depressed financial condition of the 
country, for the past year. Still, we think, so far 
as we can observe and study the “signs of the 
times,” from an advantageous point of observation, 
there is much to encourage the hope that a more 
prosperous state of affairs lies but a little way 
ahead of us. The use we would now make of 
this is, to encourage farmers to a more extended 
and thorough cultivation of various crops, the pre- 
sent Spring. The season bids fair to be a favor- 
able one. Prices of produce are, in the main, 
higher than. they have been for some time past, 
and will probably increase still further. Let 
every one make an effort to plant or sow an acre 
or two more than they had intended, and to till 
those crops already planned for, with more care, 
The extra produce thus secured may be a make- 
weight to turn the scale in favor of future pros- 


perity. 





Test the Seed Corn Before Planting. 








Oft-repeated suggestions for saving and keep- 
ing seed corn have been given in this journal. 
But whether these have been followed or not, it 
is well to make a preliminary test of corn, and of 
all other seeds which sometimes fail to vegetate. 
This is easily done. Select from the mass enough 


to be a fair sample, and plant ina warm situation, 


or in a box of earth, kept suitably warm and 
moist. An examination of the specimens, even 
before coming up, will show whether they are in 
a &prouting condition. Better far to do this, than 
to make a similar experiment on a five or ten 
acre field, and only learn of a bad result when 
too late to be remedied. 
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Good Agricultural Premiums. 


We are almost daily receiving, from officers 
and committees of agricultural and horticultural 
Societies, propositions for taking large numbers 
of copies of the American Agriculturist, to be given 
out as premiums at the next agricultural Exhibi- 
tions. Nearly 500 copies will probably be given by 
a single Society. We are pleased with this fact— 
not because of any personal advantage, for, as 
stated last year, copies thus presented are, on the 
whole, unprofitable ; and further, we cannot com- 
pete with journals got up at less cost in propor- 
tion to the subscription price. Still, the practice 
is an excellent one. A living premium, extend- 
ing through a whole year, will do more to awaken 
and keep upan interest in agricultural improve- 
ments, than any money or other premiums, re- 
ceived but once, can possibly do. Maultitudes who 
receive during the year a dozen successive num- 
bers of a good agricultural periodical, will be led 
to continue reading, and thinking also. We say, 
then, to those now arranging their premium lists 
for next Fall, try the experiment of giving out a 
hundred or two subscriptions to some good jour- 





to promote. You will find them not only satis- 





Out-Door Whitewash—A Better Wanted: 


We have already given a capital in-door white- 
wash, but have sought in vain to find one which 
we could confidently recommend for fences and 
other outside work. Numerous recipes have gone 
the rounds of the papers, but each one seemed to 
be defective as regards their capability of with- 
standing rains. The one most highly commend- 
ed, is made by adding sulphate of zinc to the com- 
mon lime wash ; but in this, if the Sulphuric acid 
leave the zinc oxide to unite with the lime, we 
have sulphate of lime (plaster of paris) formed, 
which, though partially insoluble, is still slightly 
so, and will be gradually washed off. It would be 
as well to use calcined (burned) plaster, at first 
for the entire wash. After sundry inquiries, we 
applied to Mr. Saunders, house painter, at Flush- 
ing. He says he has tried various recipes 
with no satisfaction; but after some experience 
with it, he can, with considerable confidence, re- 
commend the following as 

A GOOD OUT-DOOR WHITEWASH. 

Take unslaked lime and put it into a bucket 
with about as much water as will be required in 
use. Then throw in about half a pound of tallow 
for a peck of lime. As the lime slakes, the 
heat will melt the tallow, when it is to be tho- 
roughly stirred in—the stirring to be repeated fre- 
quently during use if any grease rises to the sur- 
face. No definite experiments have been made 
to determine the exact weight of tallow fora given 
weight of lime. Impure or rancid lard, oil, or 
other grease, may be used instead of tallow. 

The philosophy of the process is, that the oily 
material incorporated into the whitewash will 
prevent its being dissolved by rains. Any further 
definite information respecting this or other pre- 
parations, which the readers of the American 
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Water Pipes of Hydraulic Cement. 


A dozen or more inquiries, recently received, 
will be answered by the following article which we 
published in the Agriculiurist for May, 1856. Mr. 
Henderson, of Bowling-Green, Va., put down in 
the Spring of 1855, some 600 feet of pipe, 14 
inches in diameter, for the purpose of conveying 
water from a spring to the barn-yard, He used 
for the purpose 10 barrels of cement, which cost 
$15, or $1 50 per barrel, at the Rockbridge mill. 

His method of constructing the pipe is as fol- 
lows: The dry cement is thoroughly mixed with 
an equal quantity of sharp sand, and portions of 
it made into mortar, only as fast as required for 
use. For a mould, two pieces of two-inch plank 
are taken, say four inches in width, and six feet 
in length. These are hollowed out on one side, 
so that when placed together, a hole would be left 
through the centre. They are then put down 
edgewise in the bottom of the ditch where the 
pipe is to remain, but are set apart three or four 
inches, so as to leave a suitable space for the 
mortar between them. They are kept apart by 
another small end-piece of plank, rounded upon its 
two edges to fit the hollows in the two side pieces. 
This forms a kind of open trough er mould, six 
feet long and four inches deep, having the ground 
fur the bottom; the hollow plank for the sides, 
the last piece of pipe formed, for one end, and 
the small end-piece for the other. 

Through the centre of the end-piece a hole is 
bored, of the size of the internal bore of the pipe. 


Agriculturist can present, will be gladly received. |, 





is thrust, which is continued along the middle of 


factory to recipients, but productive of great good. | the mould, and into the hole in the last piece of 
Me Jno Sipe ae pipe formed. When thus arranged, the mortar, 


just prepared, is poured in,and soon hecomes 
rd. Assoon as the mortar is set, the rod is 
drawn out carefully, leaving d smooth round hole. 

The side pieces are then taken off, and moved 
along Yor another six feet. These may be kept 
in place by the sides of the ditch, if it be of the 
proper width ; but itis better to prepare a couple 
of iron clamps, say like a wide plow clevis, 
which can be set down over them to keep them 
from falling outward, and taken up when the side 
pieces are to be moved. 

The whole process is very simple, and can be 
rapidly performed, and we should judge, quite 
cheaply. As soon as the whole pipe is finished, 
the water may be let in, but the pipe should be al- 
lowed to harden some two weeks or so, before 
much pressure is added. 


The method of making the pipe is quite simple 
and cheap. Mr. H. states, that in his own town, 
as well as in Rockbridge, it has been extensively 
used for several years, and is very highly esteem- 
ed. He has seen several instances where water 
is conveyed from half a mile to a mile, with a 
heavy pressure. 
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The Grain Bushel Measure.* 


Its Capacity—Mode of Ascertaining the Bushel 
Contents of a Box, and the Size of a Box or Bin 
to hold a given number of Bushels. 

—a 
Our grain bushel contains 2,150 and 42-100 cu- 

bic inches, or nearly 37 2-3 quarts, or nearly 91-3 

gallons, wine measure. The wine or water gallon 

holds 231 and the wine quart 57} cubic inches. 

A cubic foot (or a box 1 foot each way) con- 
taing 1,728 cubic inches. A bushel, therefore, 
holgs 1 cubic fuot and 422,42 inches over. 





ZA cubic foot (1,728 inches,) is to a bushel mea- 
sure (2,150.42 inches,) very nearly in the ratio of 
45 to 56: 

1. To find the contents of a box in bushels. —Mul- 
tiply the length, breadth and hight together, to get 
the number of cubic feet ; multiply the number of 
feet thus obtained, by 45, and divide the product 
by 56, and you havd the number of bushels it will 
contain. (Note—If;the box cannot be measured 
in even feet, multiply its length, breadth, and 
hight in inches, and divide by 1,728, to get the 
cubic feet.) Example—Suppose a box 6 feet long 
by 5} feet wide, and 4 feet deep. Multiplying 6, 54 
and 4 together, gives 132 cubic feet. This multi- 
plied by 45, gives 5,940, which, divided by 56, 
gives 106 and 1-14th bushels. 

2. To find the size ofa box needed for a given 
number of bushels.—Maultiply the number of bush- 
els by 56, and divide the product by 45, which will 
give the number of cubic feet required. The 
length, or width, or hight of the box will depend 
upon the other two dimensions. Ezample.—In a 
bin 8 feet long by 7 feet wide, what hight will be 
required for 420 bushels of grain? Multiply 420 
by 56, and dividing the product by 45, gives 522 
as the number of cubic feet required. . Each foot 
in hight of the bin (8x7) contains 56 cubic feet. 
Divide the 522% cubic feet required, by 56 feet, 
gives 9} feet for hight needed. If the box be 
9} feet long, and 7 feet high, it would, of course, 
need to be 8 feet wide. 





* Our bushel measure is the old “‘ Winchester bushel,” 
which was in use in England until 1826, at which time the 
Imperial Bushel was introduced. The Winchester Bush- 
el contains 2,150.42 cubic inches, and the Imperial Bushel 
2,218.192 inches, so that 32 Imperial Byshels very nearly 
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A Dwelling House. 


In October last, (Vol. xvii, p. 
297,) we gave the crounp PLAN of 
the Dwelling House of one of the 
associate editors of the Agrtcullur- 
ist. This has called out numerous 

- inquiries: fromi all parts of the 
country for further particulars. 
Here jis one like many others. 
G..P., of Harmon, Ohio, writes: 
«That plan happens to be just the 
thing wife and I liave been looking 
for these years past. Can not you 
give us the elevation? Please fa- 


ence toit. ‘It is the plan, so far as 


to build next season....” In re- 
sponse to these calls we sent to 
the proprietor for a pencil sketch 
.and photograph of the elevation, 
which we have had engraved, and 
present herewith. We also reintro- 
duce the GRouND PLAN and descrip- 


1s not precisely like the plan, some 
few slight modifications having been recently in- 
troduced, not important to be specified here. 
The picture would have been much more beau- 
tiful could we have shown the trees, shrubbery 
walks, etc., in front of and surrounding the 
house, but these would have obscured the form 
of the structure, which is the thing most desired. 
This plan, like all others we give, from time to 
time, is of course merely suggestive. No two per- 
sons would follow the same plan in all the details. 
This house is in the Italian order of architec- 
ture, with a flat, metallic roof, wide cornices, sup- 
ported with brackets, etc.; but any other external 
style may just as well be adopted, with even the 
same internal arrangement. This one is of wood, 
ceiled on three sides with boards running hori- 
zontally, and clap-boarded in the rear. The part 
containing the parlor, hall, dining-room and bed- 
rooms, is two stories high; the library and kit- 
chen, are a story and a-half. The rooms on the 
first floor are ten-and-a-half feet high between 
joists; those on the second floor, are nine feet. 
In regard to its cost, we have already remarked 
that the work was all done by the day, the bills 
were not added up, and they are not now at hand, 
A rough estimate makes the cost not far from 
$3,500. The cost may be made much less or 
greater according to the location and price of ma- 
terials, the kind of materials, style of finish, etc., 
together with the profits paid to contractors, 
GROUND PLAN. 


The veranda, in front, is nine feet wide, and, 
being furnished with settees, and sh:ded by honey- 
suckles and the American ivy, furnishes _ pleas- 
ant resort throughout almost every day in Sum- 
mer. The hall is spacious, and opens, through 
fulding-doors, into a parlor on one side, and a li- 
brary on the other. When these doors are thrown 
open, the view across the suite of rooms, from one 
bay-window to the other, is quite agreeable and 
striking. The wood-work of the parlor is paint- 
ed white, and the walls are covered with light- 
colored paper. The hajJ is oak-grained, and fur- 
nished with oaken chairs and table, and stair- 
case. The library is finished in butternut-wood, 
oiled and varnished.. The book-cases, of which 
there are four, are built into the walls on two op- 
posite sides, The walls are painted a soft pearl 
grey. The stair-ease in the hall, is left open, un- 
derneath, allowing a free passage into the dining- 
room and back-hall. 
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The living-room is used also for a dining-room. 
With piano, sofa, easy chairs, book-case for chil- 
dren, and engravings on the walls, it is made one 
of the pleasantest apartments in the house. This 
is the center of the home, The bed-room is pro- 
vided with two ample closets, numbered 1 and 2, 
and with a bath-room, number 3. A child’s room 
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number 4, also adjoins it. No 5 is a covered 
porch for entering the living-room.: No, 6, is’a 
“china-closet,” on each side of the passage from 
the living-room to the kitchen, which passage is 
inclosed with two doors to shut out offensive 
odors and noises from the kitehen. No. 7,is the 
flight of back chamber stairs, with stairs te the 
cellar beneath. No. 
8, is the pantry and 
store-robm. Behind 
the kitchen is the 
wood-house, a part 
of which is so ar- 
ranged as to be used 
for a kitchen in the 
Summer. Every 
room in the house is’ 
supplied with a-fire- 
place, to be used in 
the Spring and Fall 
In Winter, the house 
is warmed by a fur- 
nace, and is ventilat- 
ed by the fire-places 
and by Arnott’s 
chimney - valyes ‘in 
the chimney breast 
near the ceiling. 
The Chamber Plan 
is essentially like the 
first story, there be- 
ing bed-rooms over 
the parlor, living- 
room, and bed-room, 
below. These are 
each furnished with 
ample closets, a thing 
which should never 
be overlooked, The 
upper hall makes a 
pleasant room for 
reading or sewing, or~ 
for keeping house- 
plants There are 
two sleeping rooms, 
for servants, over 





P—Parlor, 18x20 feet. 
D—Dinivg and living-|H—Hall, (front). 
room, 14x'8 feet. |bo>—Hatl. (back.) 
K— Kitehen, 13x17 feet.| V—Veranda. 
L—Library, 12x13 feet.| W—Wood-heuse. 


1—Closet. 
2—Closet. 





B—Bedroom,12x14 ft. |bw—Bay Windows. 


3—Bath-room. 
4— Chiid’s-room. 





the kitchen in rear. 

The Cellar is di- 
vided into two inde- 
pendent d@ part- 


5—Covered Porch to 
Living-reom. 

6,6 —China-closets, 

7—Back stairs. 

8—Pantrv & store-room 
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ments, one for vegetables, fruits, etc., and one for 
furnace, and coal or wood. The coal or wood is 
under the library, and is easily thrown in through 
the window. 





Preparation of Ground for a Country 
Residence. 


niin 

In the March No. of the Agriculturist (p. 80), 
we gave some rules fur “ Choosing the site of a 
house.” A few words now on that topic, and we 
will speak of preparing the ground for planting. 

It is generally recommended to choose a spot 
already clothed more or less with forest trees. 
There are advantages, truly, in having such a ba- 
sis for one’s future operations. Life is short, and 
it takes nearly one generation for some newly 
planted trees to attain any considerable size. 
And then, it saves a deal of trouble to buy one’s 
trees already grown. This is all very well, if 
you can find such spots, combining also the other 
requisites of which we ‘have spoken. But these 
sites are not often to be had. And where they 
are not, we would choose one possessing the 
other more important qualities, and proceed at 
once to make the spot all that skill and labor 
could accomplish. Trees well planted and cared 
for, grow very much faster than those which are 
neglected, and they develope a higher beauty 
than can be found in the tall, naked denizens of 
forest. We, on the whole, advise lazy folks to 
buy their trees ready made ; but industrious, en- 
terprising people will find greater enjoyment in 
selecting and planting their own, and watching 
their growth from year to year. Around such 
trees a multitude of interesting associations clus- 
ter. They are your trees; you chose them, 
planted and watered and pruned and protected 
them in their youth; you watched from year to 
year their spreading limbs and thickening shade, 
until at length you come to feel that they are a 
part of your family ; your own history is bound 
up in theirs ; they share your affection almost 
equally with the children of your household. In- 
deed, for our own part, we should shed few tears 
on being obliged to build upon a site without a 
single tree upon it, so far superior do we consider 
the pleasure of creating an attractive place of re- 
sidence, to that of sitting down with folded hands 
upon one already manufactured. 

But now to the subject before us. If the land 
lying round the chosen site for the house, is not in 
the right shape for convenience and beauty, it 
must be graded. But grading is sometimes un- 
wisely done. Not every knoll should be leveled, 
not every hollow should be filled; if left un- 
touched, they may add more life and variety to 
the scene than any stroke of art could give them. 
If some retired part of the proposed pleasure 
grounds contains a few boulders or rocks crop- 
ping out in a picturesque manner, by no means 
disturb them, but rather add a few more of the 
same sort, plant a few ferns and mosses and vines 
and native trees among them, and this little wild 
scene will heighten the effect of the surrounding 
cultivation. 

The ground immediately in front of the house, 
and on the side, devoted to ornamental purposes, 
should be graded into a smooth Jawn. It should 
partake of the air of refinement which prevails 
within doors, and form a sort of connecting link 
between the house and the neighboring grounds. 
In grading, it is very important to preserve the 
top-soil. Instead of carrying off to fill up some 
low corner, remove it carefully aside to some con- 
venient spot, until the sub-soil is plowed and 


then return the good soil to its proper place on 
the surface. 

At this pcint, if not before grading, examine 
the ground in every part to see whether it needs 
draining. If there are any wet, springy places, 
any spots covered with sorrel, moss, or coarse, 
wiry grasses, there, of course, ditching is a ne- 
cessity. You may plant trees, shrubs, and flow- 
ers in such a soil, and they may live, but they 
will lead a iniserable existence. Indeed, there 
is hardly any land which would not be improved, 
as a residence, by underdraining. A surface al- 
ways dry is greatly conducive to health as well 
as comfort. Indeed, we would advise thorough 
draining, at least of all ground near the dwelling, 
in almost if not in every case. 

Next in order, comes a thorough breaking up 
of the soil, by sub-soil plowing or trenching, ac- 
cording to the size of the premises. Does any 
one ask, what need of all this trouble? There 
is no need of it, unless you want your trees to 
grow, and your sward to hold its’ freshness 
throughout the heats of summer. If, however, 
you are so particular as to desire this, then thrust 
down your plow-point or your long spade into the 
yellow soil with a strong arm. And let a little 
manure go With it, not so much for the sake of 
making the soil very rich, as of making it warm 
and porous to a considerable depth. If you ma- 
nure the ground over much, it may produce 
coarse atid too Juxuriant grass ; if you enrich only 
the surface, you will get a thrifty growth of grass 
in the Spring, but barrenness in mid-summer. 
Trench it, and make it moderately rich through- 
out its whole depth, and you will get a fine, 
smooth turf, which will defy the dog-star and the 
severest drouths. 

The importance of this thorough preparation 
of the soil can hardly be over-estimated. Most 
persons, in constructing a rural home, lay out 
all their spare money on their house, outbuild- 
ings, fences, furniture, and equipage ; leaving 
the work of preparing their ground for garden- 
ing purposes until the last thing; it is then 
done in haste, and, of course, imperfectly. The 
best soil is often scraped off and covered up, 
and the poor sub-soil is used for planting in. 
Alas, for the Arcadian scene which is expected 
to spring up on that ground! ‘The trees and 
plants set out will not grow, and the grass 
starts feebly only to die vut in mid-summer. 
The proprietor loses his patience and cries out : 
“The seedsman must have palmed off worth- 
less seeds upon me; the nurseryman has sold 
me sickly trees; my gardner is a num-skull; 
Providence is my enemy ; horticulture and coun- 
try-life are a humbug!” Now, who can not 
see that the fault lay in his own careless and 
niggardly management? To succeed well, he 
should have laid out at the beginning a liberal 
sum for preparing his soil in the best possible 
manner. ‘Then, the roots of his trees, vines, 
and plants would have grown vigorously, and 
furnished him a constant source of delight. It 
is impossible to improve the soil properly, after 
it is once vecupied with trees and plants: the 
work should be done at the outset, and be thorough- 
ly done. Well, says a judicious writer: ‘ We 
hope we shall never again hear it said, ‘I will 
plant my trees now, and improve the ground 
afterwards, as I have leisure.’ Would it not 
be as wise to say, ‘I will erect,my house now, 
and hereafter, when I have leisure, I will dig 
the cellars and construct the foundations.’ ” 
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Hood aptly says: An irritable person lies like 

a hedge-hog rolled up the wrong way, tormenting 








scraped and brought into the required shape ; 


himself with his own prickles. 


Cows Slinking their Calves. 
—— 9 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 


Quite a serious loss is sustained by many of 
the farmers in this town, in consequence of the 
cows slinking their calves. It seems to be a 
weil ascertained fact that when one cow slinks 
her calf, it proves contagious, and others follow 
her bad example. Can you Mr. Editor, or any of 
your numerous readers, suggest a remedy that 
will stay this unnatural propensity and save the 
hard working farmer from serious loss?...... T 
have just heard that 32 cows in one dairy have 
this Winter, in quick succession, slunk their 


calves, The owner estimates his loss at $500. 
Blooming Grove, Orange Co., N. Y. N. 


Remarxs.—We can not enlighten our corres- 
pondent with any certainty as to the cause of these 
cow abortions, nor give any particular remedy 
for them. We have known instances before 
which appeared for the time to be both epidemic, 
and contagious—the contagion being by sympathy. 
The grass on which they feed, or the hay made 
of that grass has been ascribed as the cause: 
that is, some peculiar quality affecting the grass 
for the season. Accident sometimes causes abor- 
tion in one cow of a herd, and from her it will go 
through the herd, with few exceptions. When 
such cases occur, we know of no remedy so 
sure as to scatter, and remove them to differ- 
ent farms. In Mr. Flint’s new and valuable work 
on “ Milch Cows and Dairy Farming,” we find 
the following remarks on this subject: “Cows 
are sometimes liable to slink their calves; and 
this usually takes place about the middle of their 
pregnancy. To avoid the evil consequences, so 
far as possible, they should be watched ; and, ifa 
cow is found to be uneasy and feverish, or wan- 
dering about away from the rest of the herd, and 
apparently longing for something she can not get, 
she ought to be taken away from the others. Tf 
acow slink her calf while in pasture with others chey 
will be liable to be affected in the same way. ; 

In many cases, physicing will quiet the cow's 
excitement in the condition above described, and 
prove of essential benefit. A dose of one pound 
of Epsom or Glauber’s salts, and one ounce ot 
ginger, mixed in a pint of thick gruel should be 
given first, to be immediately followed by the 
salts, in a little thinner gruel. 

When a cow slinks her calf, there is great risk 
in breeding from her. She is liable to do the 
same again. But when the slinking is caused by 
sudden fright or over-exertion, or any offensive 
matter, such as blood or the dead carcasses of an- 
imals, this result is not so much to be feared.” 
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“In-and-In Breeding.”’ 
pea ie ae 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

A writer in the March number of your journal 
(p. 75), to illustrate a position in regard to in-and- 
in breeding, makes reference to Ohio cattle thus : 
“For instance, when the Scioto Valley Cattle 
Company brought out their first importation of 
Shorthorns in 1834, among which were four or 
five very fine animals, strongly in-bred with Mr. 
Baies’ celebrated Duchess blood, would not that 
Company have done better to have bred that 
blood closely in-and-in for a while, the bulls and 
cows together, instead of crossing their cows, 
which possessed it, with the coarser and less high- 
ly bred bulls, they bought ef Whitaker and others.” 

Without intending to interfere with the argu. 
ment of the writer, I beg respectfully to ask him 
to reconsider what he has stated about “the 
coarser and .ess highly bred bulls,” ete, The 
Whitaker bulls of that importation were Duke of 
York (1941),.Prince Charles (2461), for George 





Renick —and Greenholme Experiment (2075). I 
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have never before heard it claimed that these ani- 
mals were coarse, and it is very certain that their 
reputation as stock getters has been equal to any 
bulls, we have ever had inOhio. Were it not for 
the impropriety of mentioning individual herds, 
reference might be made to many well-known 
animals among their descendants in proof of this. 

The Bates Bull, Young Waterloo (2817), was 

equal to the above, but not superior. The same 
may be said of Comet Halley (1855), bred by Mr. 
Maynard, Acmon (1606), bred by Mr. Raine, and 
Barnby (1679), imported fur Wm Renick, and bred 
by Mr. Bower. 

Young Waterloo and Earl of Darlington were, 

I think, the only Bates bulls, but neither of them 
was a Duchess, both being of the Princess tribe. 
[ do not think it by any means certain that 
“ Duchess” blood would be injured by an infu- 
sion of Whitaker blood. It appears that Mr. 
Bates himself did not think so, for his Duchess 
35th, illustrated in 3rd Vol. of Eng. Herd Book, 
was got by Gambier (2046), bred by Whitaker— 
Duchess 38th, also bred by Bates, was got by 
Whitaker’s celebrated bull Norfolk (2377), who 
was sire of imp. Prince Charles (2461), and Duke 
of Cleveland (1937), and by Mr. Bates’ out of 
Duchess 28th, was got by Whitaker’s bull Ber- 
tram (1716). Buckeye. 

[In order to have his reply, if he had any, accompany 
the above, we sent a proof slip to ‘Cattle Breeder,” 
and received the following, too late fur the April No., 
when it should have appeared. Ep.] 

In reply to the above paper of Buckeye, I ex- 
plain: That in my remarks on the continuous 
breeding together of the Bates stock of the Ohio 
importation of 1834 after their arrival in ‘his 
country, I did not intend to reflect either upon 
the purity in blood, or the quality of the stock of 
the other breeders, which came out with them ; 
but simply to intimate that as the style of Mr. 
Bates’ stock was a fixed and marked one, giving 
character and individuality to his herd, it would 
have been wise to have so continued it in the fine 
climate and on the richer American soil, to which 
they had been newly introduced. 

Taken together, that importation of 1834 was a 
remarkably good collection of cattle—as a whole 
for its numbers—probably equal to any ever im- 
ported into the United States. Yet, when we 
undertake to analyze the blood of animals in their 
pedigrees, we must look to see whether, on the 
principles of physiology in breeding, if objection- 
able blood is found, such blood will not tell, or 
“crop out’’—to use a geological term—in the 
appearance of their progeny. Thus, in Duke of 
York (1941) he, through his sire Frederick (1060), 
has a dash of the ‘‘ Galloway cross” in him, al- 
though his pedigree back of Frederick is of the 
first quality. Prince Charles (2461) was without 
taint in his pedigree. Greenholme Experiment 
(2075), like Duke of York, through Frederick, the 
same sire, had a taint of Galloway ; Comet Hal- 
ley (1855) the same. Acmon’s pedigree was ap- 
parently perfect in Shorthorn blood, but had 
several widely different crosses in it: so with 
Barnby (1679). 

These were all good bulls, and, with the excep- 
tion of the small fraction of Galloway cross—not 
enough to do'much hurt—in those mentioned as 
having it, unexceptionable in blood and pedigree. 
They were also fine bulls in style and appearance. 
The Bates cattle, proper, of that importation, 
were the bulls, Earl of Darlington(1944) and Young 
Waterloo (2817); and the cows; Rose of Sharon 
and Teeswater, all got by Belvidere (1706), the 
bull, which Mr. Bates has, since he obtained him, 
always insisted benefitted his herd more than any 
other he ever used, and in the persistent use of 
whose blood his herd achieved an eminence, cer- 


tainly not second to any other Shorthorn herd in 
England. The pedigrees of these four animals, 
aside from Belvidere, run back, through their 
dams, into some of Mr. Bates‘ best blood of other 
families, as the “Princess,” in part, of which 
Belvidere was mainly. 

I admit that my term ‘ Duchess” was not 
strictly correct, for these imported Bates cattle 
were not of the original ‘‘ Duchess ” blood ; but 
as Belvidere gave the Duchess family a great 
share of their recent celebrity, and his later 
Duchesses partook largely of his blood, although 
I might have made the distinction by name, the 
actual difference would be trifling. I beg ‘“ Buck- 
eye’’ to understand, not that I intended to cast 
the slightest odium on the other blood of the 1834 
importation, but to say that by breeding the 
“Bates.” stock together, they would have better 
preserved their uniformity and distinctness, which, 
if good, I consider a high merit in any herd. In 
the way they were subsequently bred, that nice 
individuality for which they were distinguished in 
Mr. Bates’ hands, was mostly lost. 

As to Gambier (2046), also Bertram (1716), the 
bulls Mr. Bates used in a very few instances, as 
named by Buckeye, Mr. Bates himself always re- 
gretted those crosses—although the bulls were 
good ones and of high reputation—as not assist- 
ing in the object he had in view in perfecting his 
herd. 

I have not the slightest wish to detract from 
the excellence of any herd of Ohio, or other Short- 
horns whatever. I incidentally mentioned, as I 
did, the Bates stock of the 1834 importation to 
mark a position, which I still think a correct one, 
and I trust that no one will consider me as mak- 
ing an invidious distinction by calling the other 
bulls ‘‘coarser, and less highly bred,” only in a 
comparative degree. A Carrie Breeper. 
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Written for the American Agriculturist.—Prize Articles. 
The Dairy....V. 
—o-—— 
THE CHURN—ITS FORM AND CONSTRUCTION, 


Of so simple a thing as a churn, most people 
might suppose that not a word need be said. But 
the experienced butter maker knows better, and 
each one has ‘his preference. We have seen a 
great variety of churns, of every conceiveable 
pattern—patented and not patented—and after 
years of examination and trial, we think about as 
much of a patent churn of any kind as we do ofa 
patent bee-hive. We wouldn't have either, as a 
gift, and be obliged to use it. The simpler the 
form, and the manner of using it, the better. 

There are two kinds of churn most communly 
in use among butter making families and dairy- 
men—the old time honored, upright dash-churn, 
and the barrel or revolving churn, both very 
simple in construction, and so well known as to 
need no description. The dash churn stands 
upright on its own bottom onthe floor. The bar- 
rel churn stands on legs which set it up from the 
floor at a convenient hight to work the crank 
turning the inside wings. As to the size, that 
must depend on the quantity of cream, or miik to 
be churned, ranging from ten gallons to a barrel 
and a half, which the dairyman must decide for 
himself. The churn should be made of thorough- 
ly seasoned White Oak or White Ash staves. 
Some use White Pine, and Red Cedar; but these 
are both resinous woods, from which the taste or 
smell can scarcely be washed or worn, while oak 
and ash are odorless and tasteless, and capable of 
being kept perfectly sweet and clean—indispensable 
requisites in a good dairy. The dash and handle 
of the upright, and the crank shaft, and wings of 





the barrel churn, should also be of oak or ash, 


since they are strong as well as clean woods. 
Then they should be stoutly hooped with iron, 
made throughout “ upon honor,” and well painted 
outside. We have seen churns with a little ther- 
mometer inserted at one end to mark the tem- 
perature of the cream while churning, and which 
is claimed as a decided improvement. Now, 
while we do not wish to damage any one’s trade, 
we only say that this little appendage is of trifling 
account with any good butter maker, for two rea- 
sons. Ist: Those little cheap thermometers are 
poor things usually, varying several degrees from 
the true temperature. 2nd: A good dairyman 
can tell the best temperature better by his own 








finger ; otherwise he should always have an accu- 
rate thermometer at hand, which he can @t any 
moment plunge into the churn and get the exact 
temperature of the cream. To regulate this, ice, 
or hot water, according to the season should be at 
hand to govern the temperature, either of which 
may be kept in a tub in which the “ dash ” churn 
may stand, or applied directly by mixing with the 
cream in churning. 


THE MANNER OF CHURNING. 


This may seem indifferent to some, but we as- 
sure them that on it much depends, in the quality 
of the butter. The temperature of the season will 
somewhat govern the rapidity with which the 
dash or crank is moved. A too rapid motion of 
either makes the cream frothy, and brings the 
butter accordingly, lacking in consistence ; while 
the slower and more regular action brings the 
butteraceous particies of the cream solidly to- 
gether, with less globules of fixed air in them, 
easier to draw together in the churn, and better 
to work after taken ont into the bowl. 

Churning by hand in a large dairy, is usually 
considered hard work. At any rate, we always 
thought it so. Not only is it hard work, but 
patient work—no variety about it, which is a de- 
cided relief to some other occupations much more 
really laborious ; and it is none the less so that 
the motion needs to be uniform and continuous 
from beginning to end. Therefore, churning 
should be done by persons of full strength, with 
thoughtfulness and patience about them to work 
uniformly throughout, from the commencement 
to bringing the butter. In large dairies hand 
churning is too expensive, unless assisted by ar- 
tifical means. A common “ spring pole”—a very 
simple affair, which any one knows how tomake— 
can easily be rigged ta lighten the work of the 
dash churn at least one half; while a “ balance” 
wheel attached to the shaft of a revolving churn 
takes off half the strain of the wings as they 
strike into the cream. These may be adopted, or 
not, as circumstances govern. 

But for large dairies, water, horse, or dog pow- 
er are decidedly the best. Where it can be con- 
veniently, and cheaply obtained, water power is 
preferable. Yet it must be under perfect control 
from freshets, and furnish a regular supply at. all 
seasons, to be worth much; and of the facts ap- 
pertaining to these requirements the dairyman 
must satisfy himself before attempting it. Indeed 
water power must be very available to make it 
pay, simply for churning purposes; and therefore 
as arule, we would adopt the “pony” power, 
put up in the old fashioned bark or cider-mill prin- 
ciple of hitching the beast to the end of a swéep, 
the other end attached to an upright shaft, on 
which is built a cog, or spur wheel, playing into 
a pinion on a horizontal shaft, on which is a drum, 
or pully to extend a band on to the immediate pro- 
pelling power of the churn. The pony, ofcourse, 
travels in a circle, which should be not less than 
sixteen, for the smallest pony, and need not ex- 





ceed twenty-four feet for the largest horse. We 
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prefer this simple and efficient plan to any of the 
recently invented ‘‘ powers’ got up by the ma- 
chinists, although some of them work very well in 
their way, and have the merit of compactness in 
their favor, Of “dog” power we don’t think 
much. No dog is good for any thing for such pur- 
poses unless he will weigh near or quite a hundred 
pounds. We would quite as soon board a pony- 
horse as such a dog, with the difference, that while 
the horse can do a good deal of other work, the 
dog is little, if any thing, less than a nuisance 
when not churning. We do not intend to slander 
the dog family at large, for which we have a 
quite sufficient attachment; but for common 
farm purpeses a fifteen or twenty pound terrier is 
better than an overgrown cur, or Newfoundland 
of a hundred weight avoirdupois. After all, the 
churning power must be disposed of in the way that 
the dairyman shall find, upon mature considera- 
tion, the most available and economical—each in 
his peculiar circumstances. 
CARE OF THE BUTTER WHEN CHURNED. 


The butter being well brought together in the 
churn, so as to be easily taken out with a wood- 
en butter scoop, it should be put into wooden 
bowls of sufficient capacity to hold as much as 
can be thoroughly worked at once—say six to ten 
or twelve pounds in a mass. As soon as in the 
bowl, and sufficiently cooled if not enough so 
when taken from the churn, the milk should be 
rapidly worked out and poured off, so long as 
any quantity of it follews the ladle ; the latter 
part of the working, with the use of pure, soft 
eold water to wash the butter clean. Then the 
butter should be thinly spread out in the bow], 
and a sufficiency of pure fine salt, say about an 
ounce to the pound-of butter, sprinkled over it, 
and worked uniformily in through the whole mass, 
No human hand should touch the butter—not be- 
cause it is untidy, but because the hand is warm, 
rendering the butter greasy, and taking from it 
the wazy consistence which it should always re- 
tain. So, “hands off,” in butter working. 

As soon as the salt is well worked in, set the 
bew! and butter away in the dairy room in acool 
place for a number of hours, eight, twelve, or 
‘twenty-four even, according to the temperature, 
that the salt may become well incorporated with 
the butter, and the briny particles disengaged 
from it. ‘Then work it thoroughly over again so 


long as any milk or brine will run. This done, 


the butter may be made into rolls for immediate 
marketing, or packed in solid mass in guod sweet 
oaken or ash tubs or firkins for keeping. If the 
tubs or firkins be not filled at once, a light sprink- 
ling of fine salt may be laid upon it, and a clean 
thin cloth laid close down to the butter when 
packed, to prevent air getting to it; and as soon 
as the keg or tub is full, a strong brine of pure 
.salt and pure soft water should be poured over it, 
and the cover put over to exclude the air. We 
are aware that some, even good butter makers do 
not. wash their butter in water at all, and that 
others do not measure or weigh the salt they use ; 
they “work the butter clean,” and “salt to the 
taste.” But we contend that the buttermilk can 
not be thoroughly excluded without the diluting 
aid of water, and unless it is excluded, it will 
sooner or later spoil the butter by becoming ran- 
cid; therefore washing is the surer method to 
thoroughly exclude the milk. As to “salting to 
the taste,” tastes differ so materially, that unless 
it be for a given market the test is an uncertain 
one, We prefer weight and measure always, in 
such cases, to guess work. 
After the butter is once packed, let it be stored 
in the coldest place you have—an ice house if 
possible, Butter ought,if well made,to keep a year. 





We have eaten it at eighteen months old perfect- 
ly sweet and palatable. It will keep if it be made 
under all the conditions we have stated, in grass, 
feed, cows, milking, and manipulation. When 
taken from the storage room for market, the brine 
should be poured clean off the top, and if in tubs 
the covers either of cloth, or wood closely se- 
cured. If in kegs, the heads should be closely 
fitted in, and the hoops driven tight. 

Where large quantities of butter are made, the 
working process by the ladle is laborious. It may 
perhaps be better done by a hard wood fluted 
roller, revolving round an iron eye secured in the 
center of a table of marble, or hard woed plank. 
This roller should be large, say 5 or 6 inches 
thick at the outer end, and tapering toward the 
center end; a loose haft ef iron, with a hook at 
the small end to secure it to the iron eye in the 
plank. On the outer end of the roller a handle 
should project by which to work it—of course the 
roller revolves on this shaft which goes through 
it. The roller thus works in a circular form, and 
the butter-milk works toward the center of the 
table, the latter dished out and slightly inclining 
toward the eye aforesaid, with a hole through the 
table, and a bucket underneath to receive the milk 
and water worked out.. For a large dairy such 
an implement is a great relief to hand labor in 
this important branch of the work, and which in 
its severity is sometimes slighted to the evident 
damage in the keeping of the butter, this often- 
times affecting its market value twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. . 


ARTIFICIAL, OR ORNAMENTAL ADJUNCTS TO THE 
BUTTER. 


Some dairy people add sugar or salt-petre to 
highten the flavor; others add annato, or orange 
carrot juice to give it color. We do not believe 
in any of these attractions to well made butter. 
Pure salt is all that is wanted to season it in the 
best possible manner to the taste. Every thing 
else in the long run pollutes it The color will 
take care of itself except, perhaps, in the coldest 
Winter weather when it is of little account to 
make market butter at all. If it be pale in color, 
its flavor will sell it with ordinary customers, who 
generally prefer a pure uncooked article to one 
tinkered up for market with foreign ingredients. 


A WORD AS TO THE KIND OF SALT. 


As to the purity of this article there has been 
much controversy. Our domestic salt, as at Sy- 
racuse in New-York, the Kanawha in western 
Virginia, and elsewhere in other States has been 
condemned by many dairymen as impure, and 
consequently unfit for butter and cheese making. 
On the other hand, Chemists have pronounced 
them free from injurious mixtures, and perfectly 
good for dairy uses. We take no part in the mat- 
ter. We only insist that all dairy salt should be 
pure and free from foreign admixtures of any 
kind. Rock salt is pure, and-tlré great majority 
of our dairymen prefer such. The cost of the salt 
for a dairy of any size is but a small item of out- 
lay in any event, and we advise no one to run the 
slightest risk by the use of an impure article when 
a reliable, good one can be had at a reasonable 
price. 
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Clean Milking. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the last gill of 
milk drawn from the cow’s udder is the best part 
of every milking. Careful experiments made in 
England show, (according to a report lately pub- 


lished) that ‘‘the quantity of cream obtained 
from the last drawn cup from most cows, exceeds 





that of the first in the proportion of twelve to 
one.” The difference in the quality also is con- 
siderable. Hence, a person who carelessly leaves 
but half a pint of milk undrawn, loses in reality 
about as much cream as would be afforded by six 
or eight pints at the beginning; and loses, too, 
that part of the cream which gives the richness 
and high flavor to his butter. 
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The Government Camels. 
_—_— - 

It will be recollected that an appropriation was 
made by Congress a few years since. to import a 
number of camels into this country for the pur- 
pose of testing their adaptability to the climate 
and for use as beasts of burden, especially on the 
southwestern plains. A considerable number 
were brought from several countries bordering 
upon the Mediterranean, and they were mostly 
taken to Texas. We have -from time to time 
seen sundry newspaper paragraphs indicating that 
the experiment is likely to prove successful. We 
hope these statements are reliable, though we 
have learned so much respecting the origin of 
newspaper and telegraphic reports emanating from 
Washington, in regard to agricultural matters 
connected with the Government, that we scarce- 
ly know what to believe. We shall be glad to 
hear further in regard to these camels from some 
of our non-interested readers residing in the local- 
ities where the animals are now in use. Wecan 
not see why camels should not thrive as well, and 
be as serviceable in the southern sections of this 
country as in a similar climate in southern Europe, 
southern Asia, and northern Africa. .A recent 
number of the Galveston News (Texas), has the 
fullowing statement concerning a camel in that 
city belonging to Mrs. Watson, and employed in 
carrying ship freight to and from the wharves. 
The statement is a weighty one surely : 

“ On the word of command being given by the 
native keeper, the huge animal lay down to re- 
ceive his load, which consisted of five bales of 
hay weighing in the aggregate 1,400 lbs., firmly 
bound to the pannier placed upon the animals 
hump. At the word, the camel arose, without any 
apparent effort, and walked off in a stately man- 
ner through the city. We were informed that 
the same animal had 1,600 Ibs. placed upon him, 
with which enormous weight he arose. They are 
represented as tractable and affectionate. As an 
example of their affection Mrs. W. informs us 
that a pretty white one which she had petted ; 
would always kiss her when within kissing dis- 
tance, which we think showed good taste on his 
part, in addition to an affectionate disposition.” 

Rather a hard story to “swallow” or “lift.” 
Did the editor of the News previously test the 
weight of these “ five bales of hay, weighing 1400 
pounds’? The idea of a camel getting up with 
nearly three-fourths of a tunon his back, and 
this too “ without apparent effort,” or with any 
amount of effort, is putting it rather strong. Was 
it not a mistake of the printer? Did not the edi- 
tor mean an elephant? He has probably “seen the 
elephant.” We should like, also, to know more 
about that “kissing.” Does the camel kneel 
down when he kisses a lady ? 


, 





One of the most telling descriptions of “ for- 
lornity” we have heard, was that of a boy who 
asked a Boston police officer for shelter in the 
Station House: ‘‘ See, Cap’n, first my father 
died, and my mother married again, and then my 
mother died and my father married again, an 
somehow or other I don’t seem to have no parents 
at all, nor no home, nor no nothing.” 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Care of Young Poultry. 
arene M 
Most of the early broods of chickens have now 
been hatched, and are claiming the care of the 
farmer's wife and daughters, Pains taken with 
them now, will be well repaid in the Summer and 
Fall, when the * pot-pie” smokes on the table, 
and returns come from. those sent to market. 
Experience has proved cooked food to be better 
‘or young fowls, than raw meal, hastily wet just 
wefore feeding. For young chickens, curdled 
(loppered) milk is an excellent diet, which they 
eat with great apparent relish. When meal is 
given, it should be coarse, and well cooked. It 
is not necessary, however, to cook the meal for 
chickens after the first few weeks. Cracked corn 
or millet can then be easily managed by them. 
A liberal supply of milk curds will be found good 
at any stage of their growth, Great benefit, both 
to the fowls and fruit trees, may be derived from 
locating the chicken coops in the 
fruit yard. The active, sharp-eyed 
little chirpers are very quick to dis- 
cover the larve of curculio and other’ 
destructive insects, as they emerge 
from the ground to commence their 
depredations, and scarce one will es- 
cape their scrutiny ; while, in addi- 
tion, such worms and insects are, in 
part, the natural food of fowls. I 
have succeeded in this way in ma- 
turing the fruit of some fine cherry 
trees, in good order, free from 
worms, where in previous years, I 
had failed to gather any worth speak- 
ing of, though I tried many remedies. 
The “pip” or ‘“gapes” is one of 
the most troublesome difficulties to 
be overcome in raising chickens. It 
is probably the result of inflamma- 
tion in the wind-pipe and its branches, attended 
with the presence of small worms, which some 
suppose are the immediate cause of the diseasc. 
This inflammation may, undoubtedly, be caused 
by exposure of the young chickens in wet weather, 
or in the grass before the morning dew is off. 
Sometimes, also, the coop is neglected, and the 
bottom of it allowed to remain wet, which would 
be followed by the same effects. Improper food 
may also cause the disease. Experienced poultry 
breeders have recommended the use of salt with 
the food, as a preventive and cure for gapes. It 
must be used sparingly, however, or it would kill 
the chickens as well as the worms. 
COLUMBIA CO., N, Y. 
AnotHer Corresponvent, W. S. Peck, Fair- 
field Co,, Ct., states that he has entirely prevent- 
ed “‘gapes” in his chickens, by removing their 
coops from the immediate vicinity of the house, 
say across the road, or to the open field. Cure of 
this disease is difficult, and prevention is certain- 
ly desirable. 
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“Those Hens.” 
pacer Smee 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I saw in a former number of the Agriculturist, 
an article headed “ What is the matter with the 
hens?” that is why don’t they supply more eggs! 
My answer in their behalf is, that they too often 
are confined in a small dry yard surrounded with 
a high fence—having slight shade, access to no 
green thing, with little to eat and Jess to drink— 
and yet they are expected by those simpler than 
themselves, fo go on laying, at that! Oh, yes! 
‘thens were made to lay ”—they can’t help them- 
selves ; eggs are probably made of heat, dirt, and 
sunshine! Now Mr. Editor, I have beén troubled 








as much as my neighbors have, about the hens. 
If they were permitted to range, they would do 
mischief; if confined, they would not lay ; so, as 
it did not involye any important principle, I com- 
promised—confined them in the yard, gave them 
enough to eat and drink, and at about 4 o’elock, 
every afternoon, set them free. This gave them 
just time enough to range wherever they would; 
the grasshoppers, bugs and flies were unexhaust- 
ed, and before the scratching process com- 
menced they were obliged to yield to the strong- 
er instinct and go to roost. The experiment was 
entirely successful; no injury was done to the 
garden or grounds, but a benefit by the destruc- 
tion of insects ; they laid well, seemed quite con- 
tent with their confinement, in view of a daily 
range, and it was a great pleasure to hear their 
cheerful notes and witness their enjoyment, when 
set free. F: 
Burlington, Vt. 








A Poultry House. 


——e— 


No country establishment is complete without 
a poultry house. Indeed, every family in the coun- 
try, whether devoted to agriculture or not, should 
have one. To the mechanic it is important; so 
it is to the merchant and professional man. No 
direction or rule can be given as to the size of it. 
If it is partly designed 'to supply eggs and poultry 
for sale, it may, of course, be proportioned to the 
demand there is for its products. Ifthe products 
are wanted for home consumption only, the size 
of the family should regulate the size of the fowl- 
house, and the number of its tenants. These are 
matters which allcan decide for themselves. 
What might answer for one family might not an- 
swer for another. Some, too, are especially fond 
of eggs; others care less about them. The same 
is true in regard tothe flesh of poultry. This, 
also, will have its influence. 

The keeping and rearing of poultry has become 
quite an important branch of rural economy. 
The subject, until within a few years, has at- 
tracted little or no attention in this country. It 
may, at first, be viewed as too insignificant to 
merit serious consideration. This is natural. 
Little things are frequently treated with contempt, 
although, in the aggregate, they assume magni- 
tude, surpassing credulity. This is, literally, so 
with poultry. Because a fair stock of hens 
can be bought for two or three dollars, they are 
regarded as beneath the rank that entitles them 
even to kind treatment, especially if viewed in 
connection with expected remuneration. But, 
although the breeding. stock of hens on a farm 
may be estimated at three dollars only, the fair 
valuation of all the hens in the country gives 


them a commercial importance ranging ‘with 
some of our best products, ; 
Many persons commence house-keeping by first 
procuring.a wife and then a house; but as this 
system has its inconveniences, we recommend to 
begin with a house. First procure the cage, then 
the bird. Previous, therefore, to getting a stock 
of poultry, provide for them a house. If it is de- 
sired to confine fowls to a yard for all or a por- 
tion of the time, it will be indispensable to their 
health and productiveness, to have suitable ac- 
commodations. Do not confine them in seven-by- 
nine yards, as some we have noticed in the coun- - 
try; give them room. The accommodations 
need not be expensive, but the fixtures should be 
efficient and complete, so as to secure the safety 
of the fowls. The houses and yards, therefore, 
must be constructed according to the purposes of 
the proprietor. He who keeps a cock and feur 
or five hens, merely for his own supply, will re- 





\quire a very simple arrangement ; but the proprie- 
tor who breeds for sale and profit, 
as well as home use, must have 
a more elaborate arrangement. 

Where the fowls have the range of 
an orchard, or a wide, dry, sandy 
pasture, or field, and are able to pro- 
cure clean water, a good poultry- 
house is all that is essential, though 
even then, an inclosure or yard is de- 
sirable, for the “safety and ‘better 
management of the yeung broods, Jt 
should be open and airy, its soil dry, 
and sheltered from cold wintry 
winds, by a high close fence, or a belt 
of thick evergreens; or a simple 
shed should be erected in'some suit- 
able spot, in order to afford the fowls 
a screen from the hot rays of the 
mid-day sun in Summer, and from 
heavy rain storms and showers. 
Should there be no access to a pasture, or or- 
chard, or field, it is desirable that a portion of the 
yard be laid down with grass ; and the larger the 
yard the better the aecommodation, 

THE WRITER'S POULTRY-HOUSE. 

In a sequestered nook, and cluster of trees, on 
the sunny side of a high bank, surmounted by 
rocks covered with shrubbery, may be seen the 
new fowl-house, lately erected by the writer. 
This location was selected for the purpose of pro- 
tection from the cold northern blasts, and receiv- 
ing the warmth and benefit of the Winter’s sun. 
The deciduous trees in front being deprived of 
their foliage in Winter, admits the full influence 
of the sun, and, when in full leaf, to shade and 
ward off his searching rays in Summer, 

Description.—The elevation, as will be seen in 
the figure accompanying this article, is a rather 
pretty affair. Thecentre building, with the gable 
to the front, is twelve feet square; eight feet 
posts. The roof very steep, and surmounted with 
a kind of cupola, for the purpose of ventilation 
and ornament; in the bottom of this are two 
small swing doors, to close up when necessary. 
The roof is of one and-a-quarter inch plank, 
tongued and grooved, the joints painted with 
white lead, and battened. The entire’ front is of 
glass, extending to the very point at the top. 

The left wing is a lower edifice, twenty-twe 
feet Iong and ten feet wide. The floor, which is 
of broken stone covered with fine gravel, is sunk 
below the surface, two feet in front and eight 
feet in the rear. The back wall resting against 
the bank, is of stone, twenty inches thick, faced 
with brick. ‘The front wall and ends are also of 
brick. The roof has a gentle pitch to the rear 
and made of one-and-a-quarter inch plank, tongued 
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and grooved, joints painted with white lead before 
being laid. The under sides of the rafters are lined 
with hemlock boards, the spaces between the 
rafters filled with tan, rendering it frost-proof. 
The front wall is of brick, and two feet high, on 
which the wood and sash rest. Inthe base are 
gratings, to admit air; also above the glass, and 
just under the eaves, are open spaces for ventila- 
tion. In very cold weather these spaces may be 
elosed with shutters. On the right is a door for 
entrance, and on the left is a small one for the 
egress and ingress of the fowls. 

Internal Arrangement.—In the rear, and running 
the whole length of the room, are two tiers of 
boxes for nests, which are eighteen inches square, 
and the same in height. Adjoining the nest, is 
an apartment of the same size, where the hen 
enters to goto her nest, which is latticed in front, 
giving air and apparent secresy, with which 
she seems much pleased. The under tier is 
about two feet above the ground floor. The 
range of tiers is set out from the back wall ten 
inches. These nests are covered with boards, 
sloping down, like the roof of a house, to catch 
and carry down the droppings of the fowls from 
the perches immediately over, to a trough in the 
rear. By this arrangement the manure is all 
saved, and out of the way ofthe fowls. We kept 
our Spanish fowls in this house last Winter, with- 
out injury by frost, to their wattles or large 
combs. C. N. Bement. 

Springside, March, 1859 
ne 


Skunks worth Catching and Skinning. 


ah 

That is so. Every thing has its use, and those 
who have only considered skunks as animals to 
be killed because they prowl around the barn and 
poultry houses, to steal eggs and destroy young 
chickens, may be surprised to Jearn that a sudden 
demand has arisen for their fur. During the last 
six months, tens of thousands of skunk skins have 
been sold in this city at 75c., $1.00, and $1.25 
each. Last year the Hudson Bay Company sent 
some of the skins to Europe, as an experiment, 
and they came into great demand, particularly 
in Russia, where they are used for coat linings 
and trimmings. Coon skins have been largely 
exported for this purpose, black ones especially 
being highly prized. These have become quite 
searce, and the black fur of the skunk so nearly 
resembles the black coon skin, as to meet with a 
very ready sale. Several shippers of fur in this 
city inform us that from 100,000 to 150,000 
skunk skins have been exported from New-York 
during the Winter just past, and that there are 
probably 40,000 now remaining in the city, await- 
ing shipment. 

The prices here have ranged from 75c. to $1 
each, and even higher, according to the size and 
quality, the pure black being more prized than 
the mottled. At present they bring from 50 to 
75 cents each. When in Columbia County, N. Y., 
a few weeks since, we found the boys had been 
busy trapping and shooting the animals, and some 
of them had reaped quite a harvest, besides rid- 
ding the neighborhood of a real pest. The prob- 
ability is that the supply will svon be so abundant 
as to reduce prices, but even then it will not be 
amiss to turn to account the present opportunity 
of “ making an él wind blow good” to somebody. 
They should not be killed for their skins at this 
season of the year, however, as the fur is worth- 
less. About next November will be the time to 
begin to take them. They are easily managed. 
Caught in Jarge box-traps, they do not emit their 
disagreeable odor, and with care in carrying to a 
pond, or water-trough, they may be drowned and 














skinned with less effluvia, than is left bythe com- 
mon musk-rats. Under the triple stimulus, of the 
sale of skins, the destruction of a pest, and the 
excitement of the thing, the country is likely to 
be thoroughly cleared of this most common and 
most abundant of the original wild animals— 
squirrels excepted. In the above we have not 
taken into account the value of the carcasses, for 
the oil which may be extracted, as well as for 
the meat which is actually eaten to considerable 
extent, and highly prized in some parts of the 
country. When properly killed and dressed, we 
should prefer it to that of the woodchuck—or 
frogs! We do not affect either. 
qos — 6 > 


Raising Tomatces—Sundry Hints. 


By a Michigan Lady of long and large experience, 
—<—>-—- 

{We received during the Winter, the following minute 
directions for growing Tomatoes from a lady who has 
raised and put up an immense quantity of this vegetable 
during the last ten years. On a first cursory reading, the 
method recommended seemed to embrace too much labor 
for general adoption, and our columns being over crowd- 
ed we laid it aside. But reading it carefully again, we 
find so many good hints that we think the article will well 
pay for a perusal by all who cultivate tomatoes—and that 
embraces ail who have a garden, webelieve. The direc- 
tions for hot-bed treatment are late for this season, but not 
so with the suggestions for transplanting, whether from 
a hot-bed or a seed plot, into the open ground. It will be 
noted that the directions here given refer to latitude 42°, 
and allowance must be made for the earlier seasons fur- 
ther south.—Eb.] 

Prepare a hot-bed the latter part of February, 
or first of March in the very best manner, with 
six inches of fine vegetable mold upon the sur- 
face. The temperature should be well regulated, 
never rising above 100° even in mid-day, nor 
falling below 50° at night, or when shaded. 

The best variety of the tomato, is the Large 
Smooth Red. Steep the seed twenty-four hours 
in warm rain water. Rake the soil well and sow 
thinly, covering lightly and press the soil firmly. 
Water them with a solution of $ oz. saltpetre toa 
gallon of rain water,of the same temperature as the 


-bed. Close the sash for 48 hours, and shade with 


straw scattered lightly over the glass. Raise the 
sash a trifle only, until the plants have made their 
first leaves ; at which time gradually remove the 
straw, and admit more air to the bed, unless the 
weather is severely cold. The seedlings at this 
state need nice management; if they have no 
air, they will damp off; if chilled by the admis- 
sion of strong cold drafts, they willnever recover 
from the effects. If it becomes necessary to raise 
the sash when strong winds prevail, protect the 
side most exposed, by stretching mats across ; or 
surround the bed with them, to break the force 
ofthe wind. The surface of the bed must be 
kept constantly moist by frequent sprinklings of 
rain water of the same temperature as the bed. 

Choose the warmest part of the day, to thin the 
plants. Leave four to every foot ; or three inches 
to each plant. 

When the plants have made four strong leaves 
besides the cotyledons, pinch off the two lower 
ones, without injuring the buds in their axils 
which will eventually form the fruit branches. 
Sprinkle regularly with tepid rain water ; and give 
a good supply of suds or manure water weekly, 
If the latter is used, avoid wetting the leaves, or 
rinse them with pyre water immediately. Pinch 
off the two lower leaves, as fast as new ones put 
forth. When four have been removed ; take up 
the plants, pinch off the end of the tap root and 
plant out in the same bed, if the heat is not too 
much exhausted, sinking the stems a little low- 
er than they stood before. If the bed is too cool, 
plant them in another, four inches apart. Wet 
the soil thoroughly; close the sash for a few 





hours and shade until the plants are well rooted. 
Give all the air possible with safety to the plants. 
Trim as before and transplant in the same man- 
ner when the plants have made four more leaves, 
setting them six inches apart. Water and shade 
as previously directed. When four more leaves 
have been removed, transplant again, leaving them 
nine inches distant. Remove one fourth of the 
leaves on the branches, being careful not to touch 
the clusters of flower buds. If the plants have 
been sunk a little each time of transplanting, they 
will now have formed a mass of small fibrous 
roots ready to do their duty. Now prepare them 
for their final removal to the open border, by ad- 
mitting all the air and light possible, without 
injuring the plants. Raise the frames as often as 
is pecessary, that the plants may not be deformed, 
or crowded. As soon as practicable, remove the 
sash entirely. Trim the plants as before; leav- 
ing always on the ends of branches, and near each 
cluster of fruits, sufficient leaves to attract and 
elaborate the sap needed to perfect the fruit. 


Prepare a border in the highest part of the 
garden, if possible sloping to the south. Spade 
deeply and enrich the soil, which should be 
sandy, with equal parts of barnyard and veget- 
able manure thoroughly decomposed. The bed 
should be four feet wide and extending east and 
west. The frames should be five feet square, 
driven one foot deep in the border, placed one 
foot from the north side of the bed, one foot from 
frame to frame, sloping very little towards the 
north. Prepare a hole one foot across by each 
frame or lattice, pour in enough hot waiter to 
make a mud batter, take up the plants carefully 
with the adhering soil, and place them in the 
holes half an inch lower than they previously 
stood. Tie them to the frames with a soft string 


and cover the wet earth with an inch of dry soil.- 


If the lower branches can be made to reach the 
ground without breaking, cover a part of them 
with the soil and tie the end of the branches tothe 


frame. Sprinkle the leaves immediately and 


shade for a few days, If the air is very dry, 
sprinkle the leaves daily fortwo weeks. If cold, 
protect the plants with mats or blankets. 

The 20th of May is sufficiently early in this 
climate to remove plants from the hot-bed to 
the garden ; and too early if the season is cold 
and backward. There is much lost, by planting 
out before the soil is sufficiently warm to receive 
the roots without giving so severe a chill as to 
injure them permanently. Continue to trim both 
main and fruit branches, Stir the soil often, draw 
it up slightly to the stem once every month to in- 
duce new shoots to form which will materially in- 
vigorate the plant. For very early fruit, stop all 
the branches and main stem when the first fruit 
is as large as filberts. When as many tomatoes 
are formed as can reasunably be expected to ripen 
before frost, stop the giuwth of the whole vine 
by pinching, and remove the blossoms not set for 
fruit. This will not only eapedite the ripening of 
the fruit, but increase its size. If frost is expect- 
ed, cover slightly until the danger is past. Ifthe 
plants are touched by frost, water before the sun 
touches them and shade for the day; this will 
usually save them. The season for tomatoes in 
this latitude is very short, when the old method 
is pursued; by the above plan, they can be had-in 
perfection, from July 15th, to Oct. 25th. The the- 
ory, that removing the leaves injures the fruit does 
not hold good in the tomato, since by reducing the 
luxuriance of the vines, we get more, and better 
fruit than when they are allowed to make all the 
foliage they would naturally. 


As the tomato throws out from its stem abund- 
ance ef new roots each time it is transplanted, 
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it is well prepared to sustain itself when removed 
to the border; and plants thus treated, if lifted 
with care, and planted out as directed, can be left 
in the hot-bed as long as the weather renders it 
imprudent to remove them to the open air, with 
no danger of their being too forward to move, I 
have transplanted them without injury, when in 
full bloom, eighteen inches high, while every one 
who has tried it, knows how difficult it is to make 
a tomato live even, when removed from a hot- 
hed to the cold soil of the garden, with only one 
poor little root to sustain it. 

Ifthe garden is infested with cut worms wrap the 
stem before planting out with one thickness of 
newspaper extending three inches above the root. 
Every plant not stopped for early fruit may be de- 
pended upon for froma half to one bushel of 
fine well ripened fruit, not half green with a taste 
more like the soil on which it grew, than the de- 
licious fruit it is. 

Save seed from the largest, smoothest, and 
earliest tomatoes, ripening on vines not stopped 
for the early fruit. The fruit should be very ripe, 
and lay in the sun until nearly decayed. Wash 
the seed clean and dry in the shade. 

It may seem to careless gardeners, too much 
trouble to grow tomatoes with sq much vare; 
but the lover ofthis excellent fruit will, I feel sure, 
not regret his trouble, when he perceives the 
difference between tomatoes cultivated, and 
those allowed to grow’wild. I often hear it 
said; ‘I do not see what makes your tomatoes 
taste so different from mine.” I have tried to 
give the reasons in the ahove details. 

E. F. Haskiu. 

Monroe, Mich., 1859. 
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Directions for Raising Melons, Cucum- 
bers, etc. 
—_—~e—- 

Most persons relish fine ripe melons, especially 
in the hot summer months, when there is a crav- 
ing for something succulent and cooling. Melons 
are one of the bountiful gifts granted by Nature, 
alike to poor and rich, for the laborer who has a 
little plot around his cottage, can grow them for his 
own use, as Well as can the millionaire with his 
gardens and conservatories. A few seeds, a plot 
of ground naturally free from standing water or 
made so artificially, and plenty of sunshine, are 
the essentials. A deep, friable loam, having 
more sand than clay, and enriched with decayed 
vegetable matter, is the best. 

Early starting of the vines 1s also very desir- 
able. In this latitude we have raised very good 
melons from seed planted near the close of May, 
but they came to full maturity after the season 
when they would have been most relished. May 
Ist or earlier, is the better season for starting the 
seed. As there is danger of the seeds rotting in 
the ground, and also of the plants being stunted 
by cold, when put into the open ground at the 
North before about the middle of May, we advise 
starting the plants in sods or baskets as soon as 
the middle of April or first of May. Cut pieces of 
grass turf, say six inches square, more or less, in- 
vert them, and plant four to eight seeds in each. 
Keep the turf barely moist, bus never dry, plac- 
ing it in a cellar, or on the south side of a house, 
board-fence, or other protection. When the 
seeds are up, the ground warm, and the weather 
suitable, transfer the sods to hills. Or: the seeds 
may be planted at first in old open baskets filled 
with earth, and the baskets afterwards be set in 
the garden or plot. The roots will find their 
way through the holes in the bottom and sides of 
the basket, and out into the surrounding soil. The 
baskets, of course, are to be left in the soil un- 








disturbed through the season. Both of these 
plans have proved very good, and a gain of two 
or three weeks time may thus be made. 

Whether the seeds be previously started, or 
planted at once in the open ground, the hills 
should be made wide apart, say 6 to 8 feet each 
way for water-melons, and 5 to 6 feet for musk- 
melons, canteloupes, cucumbers, etc. There is no 
waste of ground in this. If land is scarce or val- 
uable, the spaces between the hills, but not very 
near them, may be used for early lettuce, ra- 
dishes, or other early low growing plants. Me- 
lon vines grow better, and yield more and better 
fruit for not being crowded. 

The finest plot of cucumbers we ever saw, was 
in this wise: They were planted in drills 6 feet 
apart, the seeds being sown quite thickly and af- 
terwards thinned out to about 15 inches between 
the plants. The thinning was done from time to 
time by clipping down, not pulling up, the excess 
of vines. The last plants were not cut out until 
there was an established growth of 2 or 3 feet, 
and all danger from insects was past. After 
this, by turning in the ends of the runners, and 
occasionally clipping them where there was an 
excess, they were made to cover evenly, but not 
thickly, a space of 24 feet each side of the ori- 
ginal seed drill. This left them in beds 5 feet 
wide, with a clean path one foot wide between 
each bed. From this path the picker or weeder 
could reach into the center of the bed on each 
side, and the vines were uninjured by tramp- 
ling in weeding or gathering the cucumbers. A 
similar plan would be a good one for all sorts 
of melon vines. We shall adopt it this year. 

For fertilizers, well rotted barn-yard manure, 
or chip manure, rotten leaves (leaf-mold), sand 
on clay soils, bone sawings, etc., are good. Let a 
free supply be added to each hill, or along each 
drill, digging the ground thoroughly for a foot 
each way from where a plant is to stand, and 
at least a foot deep, mixing in the manure to 
that depth and width. Deep digging is import- 
ant. The vines require much meisture, and they 
should have a chance to send down roots be- 
low the drying effects of the severest drouth, 
that they may always obtain a full supply of sap. 

Insects are the greatest obstacle to success 
in raising melons or cucumbers. They may be 
kept off with frames, hoops, or bottomless boxes, 
placed over the hills. Soot, ashes, air-slaked 
lime, red pepper, tobacco water, etc., sprinkled 
over the young plants, are sometimes partial 
preventives, but not always. The best plan we 
have found in practice is to raise enough plants 
extra to feed the insects. This may be done 
in two or three modes. Our plan is to put in 
twenty, thiity, or even fifty seeds for each per- 
fect plant finally wanted. Out of this number 
we have never failed to get some perfect plants. 
This is only practicable when seed is abundant, 
but it is better usually to buy two or three 
five-penny papers of seed extra, in order to se- 
cure a certain supply of plants. A second plan 
is, to put in two or three circles or rows of 
seeds, each row being planted three-fourths of 
an inch deeper than the one within it. By this 
means a fresh supply of tender plants will ap- 
pear in succession, and the insects will feed 
upon the youngest, and before these are con- 
sumed, the first starting plants will have grown 
out of the way of harm, as the insects do not 
eat the leaves aftet they are somewhat matur- 
ed and hardened. The third plan is similar, 
and we have found it perfectly effectual, We 
make the hills or drills, and plant a few seeds 
say 2 or3 inches deep, then put on three-fourths 
of an inch of fine earth, and add another layer 





of seeds. Then add more earth and more seeds, 
the last seeds being covered but $+ to + inch 
with fine soil, slightly patted down to prevent 
drying. We have also varied this plan by scat- 
tering the seeds on the surface of the prepared 
hill, and dibbling, digging, or raking them in to 
different depths. They then continue coming 
up for three or four weeks, and the insects in- 
variably leave us some strong plants among 
those first starting. This takes more seeds, and 
may seem a lazy method, but for busy men who 
have not time to stand by and watch the ene- 
my, and pinch them off with the fingers, or 
“ shoot them with bow and arrow,” we think 
the plan will in the end prove the cheapest. 
Twenty-five cents worth of extra seed will sa- 
tisfy the insect tax-gatherers, and we usually 
prefer to pay the tax rather than expend a 
dozen “ quarters’” worth of time in protecting 
and defending our “ reserved rights.” 





Sweet Potatoes. 

These, to be dry and mealy, require a warm, 
sandy, and tolerably rich soil. The sets are now 
easily obtained, even by mail, of those who make 
a business of growing them for sale: They may 
be easily produced, however, by planting the 
small potatoes horizontally in a hot-bed, the lat- 
ter part of April or first of May. A good supply 
of these sets or sprouts may be obtained in this 
manner, for planting out from the 15th to the 20th 
of May, and the potatoes if left in the ground 
will yield more sprouts for still later planting. 

To remove these sets, water the bed thorough- 
ly, and follow down by the side of the sprout with 
the finger, separating it from the potato at its 
junction. A moist day is best for transplanting. 
Having enriched and deeply plowed the ground, 
harrow it down, and with a light plow mark off 
the rows four feet each way. Make the hills at 
the intersections of the furrows, by drawing up 
the earth with a large hoe, so as to form a 
broad surface about one foot higher than the sur- 
rounding ground. Plant two sets about six inches 
apart upon the top of each hill, and there is 
very little more to be done, except removing 
weeds. At the first hoeing a plow may be used, 
turning the earth towards the hills, which will 
materially lessen the labor, and assist in hilling. 
Draw the earth about the plants with the hoe. 
After this the vines will begin to cover the 
ground, precluding the use of anything but the 
hoe, which should be used to keep down weeds. 

We have seen very fair sweet potatoes grown 
in northern Ohio, and known of their being 
raised with moderate success in northern cen- 
tral New-York. 





at @ ee 
Club-footed Cabbages. 
oad 

Cabbages sometimes show a disposition to grow 
with very large, semi-bulbous roots, instead of 
heading well; this difficulty called the ‘club-foot’ 
often occasions serious loss to thecultivator. It 
has been attributed to several causes, among 
which are cold wet soils, and the use of manure | 
from hog-pens. We suspect the trouble may come 
from seed raised contiguous to or in the same 
patch with turnips cultivated for seed. Both the 
cabbage and turnip belong to the bdrassica tribe, 
and when in flower, they may be mixed or hy- 
bridized, by pollen from one flower falling upon or 
being carried to another. It would be well to 
prevent this cause of difficulty by raising supplies 
of these seeds in alternate years. The different 
varieties of cabbages, or of any plant, should be 
kept at a distance if pure seed is desired. 
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CEDAR OF LEBANON, at woopLawn, NEAR PRINCETON, N. J.—Hight 36 feet. 


This magnificent tree, to which the Scrip- 
tures make very frequent allusions, derives its 
name from Mount Lebanon, in the vicinity of 
which it most largely abounded formerly. It is 
often spoken of in connection wiih buildings, 
and particular reference is made to Solomon's 
Temple, and the four-score thousand (80,000) 
hewers in the mountains preparing the timber. 
Some writers think that the inroads made upon 
these forests at that time so thinned them out 
that they have never fully recovered. Certain 
it is, that late travelers do not find them abun- 
dant in those regions, although a few very large 
specimens are left, whose ages must date far 
back into the past, as many of them now measure 
over thirty feet in circumference. 

The trees were introduced into England many 
years ago, and succeed well in that moist atmos- 
phere. One is described by Loudon, 72 feet in 
hight and 24 feet in circumference. Another is 
spoken of which was blown down in 1779, and 
measured 70 feet in hight. It is a rapid growing 
tree in that country, after the first few years. 
They are not perfectly hardy in this country north 
of 40°, but in most localities south of that parallel 
succeed well, We have seen several beautiful 
specimens at Flushing, Long Island, of some 40 

or £0 feet in hight, with their broad, depending 





branches sweeping the ground in acircle of about 
45 feet in diameter. They show best when 
grown as single trees; the lower branches die 
out when they are crowded together in masses. 
They are produced, with some difficulty, from 
cuttings, in propagating frames or houses, but are 
more generally raised from seed sown in Spring, 
upon a rather light sandy loam, covering only 
one-half inch. They will require a slight protec- 
tion in this latitude, for the first few winters, 
after which, plant in a deep soil, somewhat moist. 
When grown in perfection, they form a splendid 
tree, as shown in the engraving. For this beau- 
tiful engraving we are indebted to A. O. Moore, 
the publisher of the last edition of Downing’s 
Landscape Gardening, which is noticed elsewhere 
in this number. The imprint shows that the 
sketch is from the publisher's own pencil. 
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Planting Evergreens—Best time For. 





May is on the whole the best month for plant- 
ing evergreens. ‘Not so,’ says Mr. Jones; ‘I once 
planted some hemlocks and pines in May, and 
they nearly all died; whereas, some that I set 
out in July lived, and so did some in August. I 
believe in July and August.’ 

Listen reader, while we tell you privately, how 


he planted his trees in May, and how those in July 


~}and August; then you may judge what his opin- 


ion is worth. He went to the woods, one fine 
warm day in May, dug up his hemlocks at his 
leisure, carried them home with the roots bare, 
set them out ina clay soil, dashed ona pail-full 
of water from the well, and took no further pains 
with them. His pines he bought of a strolline 
tree-peddler ; and the pedler managed thus : He 
went to his swamp and dug up the pines in a 
very rough way, using his ax more than his spade, 
cutting off most of the roots for convenience in 
lifting and packing. When enough were dug, he 
loaded them on his wagon like so many logs, and 
they spent the remainder of the day and the night 
on the wagon, uncovered. Next day they were 
leisurely drawn ten miles to the neighboring town, 
and delivered, nicely dried and baked by wind and 
sun. Just for looks’ sake, however, the pedler 
halted at a pump, before reaching the town, and 
threw a few pailfulls of water over his trees, 
Mr. Jones, the purchaser, thought the trees 
looked very fresh, and as they were offered cheap, 
he asked no further questions, and ordered them 
to be set out. They were set out, as posts are 
set, and most of them lived just as much as posts 
do. Now, after this experiment, who ean fail to 
see that May is a bad month for transplanting 
evergrecns! 


His work in July and August was done thus: 
Mourning over his earlier losses, he resolved to 
take more pains with his trees. He began by 
preparing large holes, rejecting the poor soil and 
carting in better, and providing a heap by the side 
of each hole for planting with. Then, taking ad- 
vantage of a cool and moist day, which had 
been preceded by several rainy ones, he went to 
the open fields (not to the woods), and dug up 
hemlocks, firs, and pines, getting as large roots 
as possible, and taking up alsoa ball of earth with 
each tree, and protecting them with old matting 
until they were planted. ‘ That’s right.” said an 
old gardener, who noticed his care in protecting 
the roots from sun and wind, “ never let ’em see 
daylight, and the trees are sure to live.” And 
they did'live, nearly every one, and so did anoth- 
er lot which he purchased at the same time from 
a neighboring nursery, and treated with the same 
care. He not only planted them well, but mulch- 
ed their roots with leaves and flat stones. And 
because they lived, Mr. Jones insists that mid- 
summer is the best time for transplanting ever- 
greens! And he declarés that only stupid or ob- 
stinate people doubt it. 

Now, let us inquire whether early Summer is 
not the best time for doing this work. Observa- 
tion shows that evergreens have heir greatest 
vigor, and are best able to overcome the shock of 
removal, at the time when they are just hegin- 
ning to grow. Roots, branches, and buds are then 
in full action, and the tree’s annual impulse of 
growth is but slightly checked. Again: the roots 
of evergreens suffer more from exposure to sun 
and wind, than deciduous trees. Some physiolo- 
gists say that this is owing to the resinous quality 
of the sap in the roots which hardens on becom- 
ing dry, and stops the circulation, and can not be 
softened by any subsequent watering. Now, 
these two conditions are best met by planting in 
May, or early in June, when the tree is just wak- 
ing into vigorous life, and when the ground and 
the atmosphere are comparatively moist. Of 
course it is possibleto move. evergreens in mid- 
summer, and indeed in almost every month of the 
year ; but if the inquiry is, what on the whole is 
the best season, we answer unhesitatingly, in May. 
Such is the voice of theory, and the voice of prac- 





tice harmonizes with it. With few exceptions, 
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the prevailing testimony of planters far and wide 
1s that in their experience the best season is in 
early Summer, when the trees are pushing out 
their first growth. In the southern States, this 
comes in April and the first part of May ; at the 
north, in May and the first half.of June. 

Doubtless many evergreens will be planted the 
present Summer. A new appreciation of their 
value is being awakened in all parts of the coun- 
try. Northern people especially, whose Summer 
season is so short, begin to feel the desirableness 
of having their home-scenes made cheerful by un- 
How the wintry winds twist 
and batter, if they do not break down young or- 
chards and rare ornamental trees, which a belt of 
evergreens would defend from injury. How the 
storms roar around many an exposed house, rat- 
tling the doors and windows, sifting in through 
cracks and crevices, and making a Winter resi- 
dence on certain sides of the house uncomforta- 
ble, which a few groups of pines and spruces 
would soften and keep at bay. And does not the 
wood-pile and the coal-heap waste faster, in the 
attempt to warm a house so exposed 2 

Let it be remembered too, how many months of 
the year are leafless months, Not to speak 
now, of mid-winter, there is a month or two in 
Autumn, after deciduous leaves have dropped, 
and before snow has fallen, when the grounds of 
a country home are quitedesolate. Desolate in- 
deed, if planted with deciduous trees alone; but 
if fringed and interspersed with groups and scat- 
tered specimens of evergreens, they continue 
cheerful. The grass holds much of its freshness, 
and with this and a variety of well managed ever- 
green trees and shrubs lighted up by a warm 
November sun, one hardly misses the departed 
glory of Summer. And the same is true in Spring. 
We have early blooming flowers, the air is full of 
singing birds, and the grass is green for quite a 
time before the tardy deciduous trees have put on 
their Summer robes. In this period, evergreens 
play an important part, breaking off the cold 
winds and giving a cheerful air to the landscape. 
To the eye ofthe landscape-artist, these trees are 
as important in Summer as in Winter. He wants 
the depth of color and the richness and variety of 
tint in his groups of foliage which can be got only 
by a due admixture of evergreens. He wants 
their bold forms to pierce through and break up 
the monotony of round-headed trees, and to give 
them life and inspiration. 

But we must stay our pen for the present. 
Enough for this month, if comfort, health, econo- 
my, and beauty, plead for the planting of conifers. 
At another time, we may add a few words on the 
selection of trees, from old and new sorts. 
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‘‘May Day” Tree Planting. 


—_— 

G. B. Richards, of Addison Co., Vt., sends us 
a lengthy communication, but we have only room 
for the following summary: In Vermont and 
some other parts of New-England, associations 
or societies are formed for the improvement of 
neighborhoods, by planting ornamental shade 
trees around the churches and country burying- 


grounds, also along the streets of villages and 
country roads, with groves on the commons, and 


vacant corners thrown into the highways at road 
crossings Inthatlatiiude, “May Day ” is chosen 
as an appropriate season, since vegetation is more 
backward than further south. The day is 
anticipated with much interest and looked upon 
as a sort of holiday by the young people who are 
wont to have a merry-making in the evening, 
where, of course, the country and village lads 
and lasses are represented. At each succeeding 





year failures are made good and the line of road 
planting extended, either from the finest trees of 
the native forests, or with cultivated trees, which 
are not unfrequently supplied gratis by the public 
spirited nurserymen of the neighborhood. These 
trees besides beautifying the whole country area 
real comfort during the scorching days of Sum- 
mer and a sort of belt to break the force of high 
winds, and, where interspersed with evergreens, 
temper the chilling blasts of Winter. 

These examples are worthy of imitation, in all 
country places. It is surprising what changes may 
be produced by a very little tree planting like this. 
How many of us have seen a few trees’ growing 
in the street even, before a man’s door, which the 
owner would not part with for ten times the cost. 
In riding over a monotonous plain during the sul- 
try days of Summer, how the eye longs for some- 
thing to change the scene, and both traveler and 
beast are delighted to enter a wood, with the high 
over-arching boughs meeting to form a cool re- 
freshing shade. In some places they carry the 
spirit of liberality so far as to plant fruit trees 
along the road sides, to afford both shade and fruit 
for the weary traveler, each landholder gathering 
in its season, what remains opposite to his prem- 
ises. Were such customs more prevalent, the 
neighboring orchards would be much more se- 
cure. 

ce em Bt te 
Town Horticultural Societies. 
eS 

In some former volume we have called atten- 
tion to the importance of local horticultural socie- 
ties ; and we are constrained to do so again. The 
leading object of such societies is the diffusion of 
information, especially suited to the locality in 
which they exist, and the promotion of a public 
interest in rural pursuits. Much can be learned 
by two or three annual gatherings of the farmers, 
gardeners, and amateurs of the town, comparing 
notes, and exhibiting the fruits of their labor and 
skill. And the stimulus gained thereby.to their 
zeal is very great or useful. 

If it is understood that the town society is to 
have in June an exhibition of fruits, vegetables; 
and flowers, every person who owns a rod of 
ground is wide awake to see how much hecan do 
with it. Radishes, lettuce, rhubarb, asparagus, 
peas, and strawberries are all cultivated with spe- 
cial care. In strawberries, particularly, there is 
yreat competition. Mr. Hovey, who has so long 
carried off the prizes, finds Mr. Peabody, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. McAvoy, Mr. Hooker, and a multi- 
tude more panting hard after him. One claims 
superior size, another earliness, another excels 
in sweetness, or firmness, or prolificness, and so 
on. This is the season, too, for roses and many 
other flowers. Here the ladies especially show 
their zeal and taste. For several weeks before 
the exhibition, shrubs and plants are watched 
and pruned and watered with unusual care. Rose- 
bugs and slugs get their eyes full of whale-oil 
soap suds, or tobacco water, or lime. The conse- 
quence is, that this queen of the garden makes a 
grand display, Lilacs, peonies, panzies, daises, 
honeysuckles, and many other flowers of the sea- 
son combine to deck off the gala scene. 

And if there is, (as there should be,) a second 
exhibition in September or October, there is a 
fine opportunity for the show of other good things 
Potatoes of all sorts, squashes of old and new 
kinds, cauliflower, melons, tomatoes, egg-plants, 
pears, apples, quinces, grapes, blackberries, all 
are represented, and all give an interest to the 
occasion. Pears and grapes attract more atten- 
tion than any other fruits. The many Beurrés, 
the Seckel, D’Angouleme, Louise Bonne de Jer- 


sey, Belle Lucrative, Lawrence, Onondaga, Vicar 
of Winkfield, Flemish Beauty, each in its own 
ruddy, golden or russet hue, attracts many ad- 
mirers.' And the best of it all is, that most of 
these admirers resolve on the'spot, that they will 
henceforth give more attention to pear culture. 
Perhaps a discussion arises among the knowing 
ones, on the comparative merits of the pear-stock - 
and the quince-stock, but it ends, where such de- 
bates always end, in assigning the quince-stock to 
the garden, and the pear-stock to the orchard. 

What acrowd around the tables of grapes! 
“Ts that the Dy-anny?” says one. “ And that 
must be the Concord, where the war was fought.” 
‘‘ Here we have the Rebecca,” says a lady pomo- 
logist,” and the Delaware, too; small berries, but 
most delicious ; “nature often does up her best 
things in small packages,” “Let’s see your 
Charter-Hoak,” says a burly Englishman, “ they 
do say if you heat one of ’em for supper, you'll 
ave to send for the doctor afore mornin!” And 
so the talk goes on. every man, woman, and child 
admiring the splendid clusters, and not a few re- 
solving to try their hands at grape-culture the 
coming season. 

Nor are flowers wanting at this exhibition. 
Conspicious above all are the showy dahlias. The 
gladiolus, Japan, and other lilies, ~ tiger-flowers, 
perpetual roses, phloxes, verbenas, petunias,. 
asters, balsams, and a nameless multitude of 
beautiful and fragrant things meet the eye on 
every hand, and invest the scene with the air ot 
enchantment. 

Now, who can not see that such town fairs ex- 
ert a good= influence? Almost every person 
learns something new, every one gets a stimulus 
in the work of gardening or farming, which makes 
Mhis subsequent labors’ at home easiéy and plea- 
santer. The kindly social feeling fostered in the 
community by such familiar gatherings-is also be- 
yond price. oa 


Landscape Gardening—N. Y. Central Park. 

A capital opportunity is now presented to those 
who desire to study Landscape Gardening, which 
they can do practically, by an immediate visit to 
the Central Park in this City, and then continuing 
their visits from time to time, as the work pro- 
gresses. The grounds are under the direction of 
Mr. Olmsted, as chief Architect, assisted by Mr. 
Vaux. Good taste and skill, with indefatigable 
industry appear in what has already been accom- 
plished. The grounds at the north end are al- 
ready beginning to assume shape and beanty ; and 
even now there are numerous foot-paths over the 
rough rocky hillocks, and down the Wild glens by 
babbling streams, plashing water-fall, and erystal 
fountain. A friend who traveled abroad in form- 
er years, has just returned from his first visit to 
our Park, and he is quite enthusiastic. He thus 
writes down for us his impressions: ‘The Ar-_ 
chitects have happily seized upon the varied points 
in the original rough landscape, and are shaping ~ 
them to a picturesque beauty, such as ! believe 
no Park in Europe can be compared with, except, 
perhaps, that of Stockholm in Sweden. The Lon- 
don people would think themselves happy in pos- 
sessing a single one of its many rockeries at a 
cost of £5.000 ($25,000). 

“The view from the Central Park observatory is 
varied in the extreme. _ North, is the Hudson 
River, its towering Pallisades, the hills of Wesxt- 
chester, and the broad Sound; East, a wide river 
and Long {sland; South, the Bay and wooded 
hights of Staten Island; while all around are the 
magnificent buildings of the great cities of New- 








York and Brooklyn.” 
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Whale-oil Soap and Lime vs. the Curculio. 


In a recent conversation with Mr, J. W. Lo- 
gan, Morris Co., N. J., he stated that last year 
he purchased a quantity of whale oil soap for the 
purpose of keeping insects from his rose bushes. 
Having more than was needed for this purpose, 
it oceurred to him to use it upon his plum trees, 
and wishing to be certain as to its effects, he se- 
lected for trial a tree on which he had been un- 
able to ripen any fruit for two or three years pre- 
vious. He syringed one half of the tree two or 
three times with the soap dissolved in water, at 
intervals of about ten days, commencing when 
the fruit has just set from the flower. The re- 
sult was, he gathered an abundance of fine, well- 
ripened fruit from that side of the tree, while on 
the other no fruit ripened. Other trees in the 
immediate vicinity also lost their fruit by the cur- 
culio. The soapshould be used in the proportion 
of one pound to six or seven gallons of water. 

Capt. A. Davis, Columbia Co., N. Y., who has 
been noted for his skill and success in fruit grow- 
ing, informed us, that he had almost despaired of 
his plums for several years, the curculio having 
blighted what would otherwise have been an 
abundant crop. By way of experiment he took 
quicklime, slaked it with water just sufficient to 
reduce it to powder, and applied it to the trees. 
He put the lime in a bag made of cloth of loose 
texture, so that it would sift through freely, tied 
it to the end of a light pole, and thoroughly dust- 
ed the trees. This was done several times after 
the fruit had first set, and the result was a very 
large crop of fruit. Others have recommended 
unleached ashes to be applied in the same way. 
Any one or all of these experiments will cost 
but little, and if successful, will abundantly repay 
all time and trouble. 
-——t @ 


Apples Rotting on Trees. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Noticing some remarks in ‘our Basket” to 
W. B. Morgan, Gibson Co, Tennessee, relative to 
apples rotting on the tree, I present a few facts 
from my own experience within the last year or 
two. I have a full-grown apple tree, which has 
borne during three yearg (not consecutive, as the 
fruit was cut off with frost one intervening year) 
not less then 60 to 65 bushels of apples, but until 
this year I have saved scarcely any. The first 
year, as soon as the fruit began to change color, a 
black spot of rot appeared on each apple, and they 
all fell off.—I began to look about fur the cause, 
by digging about the trees, supposing, as is gen- 
erally the case in Tennessee, that it was planted 
too deep. I had not dug far, when I discovered 
what must have been the site of an ash hopper. 
I immediately removed about three cart loads of 
ashes, and the tree the next year had not more 
than half of the fruit spotted, and this year I have 
gathered from the said tree 25 bushels of market- 
able fruit, leaving three or four bushels on the 
tree that I considered too small and green. Now, 
there may have been too much lye, or the tree may 
have been too deeply planted for the atmosphere 
to penetrate, or both. I have fuund that when 
trees are not planted too deep, or when they are 
dug about and well drained, the fruit seldom, if 
ever, rots. I have had only one tree out of 150 
which has had rotten fruit this year, and that is, 
I conjecture, from its being situated in a wet 
place, and which I hope to remedy by trenching 
around it or near it. I have no doubt that the 
removal of the ashes and soil cured the tree I 
speak of, but I leave your readers to draw their 
own inference. A. Newserry. 

Sequatchee Co., Tenn. 











[The facts given in this case are not sufficient 
to warrant the conclusion, that rot in fruit on the 
tree is caused by the soil being too wet. Un- 
doubtedly a well-drained orchard will have an in- 
creased quantity of fruit and of better quality. In 
the case of the tree which rested over the ashes, 
it may be that injury was received by its being in 
that position, but facts from many sections go to 
prove, that insects are at the bottom of most of 
the mischief done to fruit —Ep. ] 
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American Fruits—Past and Present. .III 
BY LEWIS F. ALLEN, ERIF co., no 
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THE PLUM. 

This fruit has been more or less cultivated in 
the United States since their first settlement, al- 
though not as a general fruit common to all sec- 
tions alike. In early boyhood, in the orchard first 
named in my first paper, I knew several trees of 
choice varieties—among them one or two of the 
gage, the damson, and sub-varieties of the com- 
mon biue or horse-plum. In Western Pennsyl- 
vania, about Pittsburgh, forty years ago they 
abounded in several choice varieties, free from 
disease or insects. In New-England, so far as J 
know, they have for many years been a scarce 
fruit, and in many wide localities their cultivation 
has not of late been attempted at all. Yet they 
have fur along series of years abounded along 
the shores of the Hudson river, from a few miles 
below the city of Hudson to some miles above 
Troy, on both sides of the river, and west to 
Schenectady—which is probably the best plum re- 
gion inthe United States, where they have always 
flourished free from disease or destructive insects, 
in numerous varieties and of the finest flavor. 
Many of our best new varieties have originated 
thereabouts, and still flourish in high perfection ; 
and they once flourished pretty much all through 
the State of New-York, westward from Albany to 
Lake Erie. 

Thirty-two years ago, taking up my permanent 
residence at Buffalo, and finding the most of our 
northern fruits growing well, I introduced from the 
nfirseries of Mr. Andrés Parmentier, then recent- 
ly from France, and established at Brooklyn, op- 
posite New-York, several hundred of his choice 
varieties, and sold them to several gentlemen in 
the town, who planted them in their gardens, 
many of which are still standing and in good bear- 
ing. Among them were several varieties of plums, 
and some of them are yet living. 

The plum, in all its varieties then planted, grew 
and flourished in all this region, no matter what 
the soil if dry, and the best that I ever saw grew 
on a compact, stiff, fertile clay. Removing to my 
present residence, twenty years ago, I found 
many plum trees of different varieties, plant- 
ed a dozen or fifteen years previous. They bore 
anually enormous crops of perfect fruit, particu- 
larly the red magnum-bonum, the yellow gage, 
damson, and common blue varieties, as high as 
thirty bushels in a season, and the trees were in 
perfect health and vigor, as were those of my 
neighbors. A dozen years ago the curculio made 
its appearance, and my plum crops began to wane. 
Less and less they grew every year, as the insect 
increased, until for a few years past, as aceident 
or chance might determine, I have had either 
no plums at all, or but a few quarts, pecks, or 
bushels, as the case might be. And with the pro- 
gress of the curculio, and the declension of 
the fruit, many of the trees cankered and died 
out. Some were old, had borne their allotted 
time, and probably ought to die. The young ones 
which I planted—for I still kept planting—did not 


grow as formerly. A general stagnation seemed 
to prevade the whole plum family ; and my neigh- 
bors’ trees fared just as mize did. There were 
many of them in the garden, in cuitivated ground, 
and they, together with those scattered about the 
lawn, but faithfully dug around every year, seem- 
ed to be pretty much alike. Yet some varieties 
of the tree kept on growing, and I have still left 
perhaps twenty apparently healthy trees of bear- 
ing size, a dozen years planted but bearing fit- 
| fully. 
| Soon after the curculio attacked my plums, a 
| black mold or rot commenced striking them 
when about two-thirds grown, at first not bigger 
than a pin’s head, and near the stem. Ina few 
days the rot would cover half or two-thirds of the 
fruit, Which would fall from the trees, worthless 
of course. Where the disease came from, I know 
not, but it was evidently contagious, and the 
neighboring trees fared in most cases like my own. 
This rot still continues. But a still worse ca- 
lamity has befallen the plums—a disease afflict- 
ing the tree itself—the black knot, or wart. Al- 
though this disease—apparently incurable, so far 
as any practical treatment has affected it—has 
appeared in different parts of the country east of 
us, fur more than twenty years past, it only reach- 
ed here three years ago, striking all our trees, 
extending over miles of surface, during the same 
season. What this disease properly is, insect, 
canker, fungus, or blight, is yet a controverted 
question. Yet, for any disease or ailment some 
wise people have always at hand a nostrum. Ac- 
cordingly for this, a year or so ago,I heard a 
gentleman, addressing his pomological auditors, 
remark that “ nothing was easier than to cure” 
this ‘‘ wart.” at once: ‘ lop off the diseased limb 
just below the excrescence, and the cure is effect- 
ed! Did it never occur to this learned doctor, 
that the wart sometimes breaks out in its most 
virulent form on the main branches, close to 
the trunk ; and in young trees frequently on the 
trunk itself, and that near the ground?’ Comment 
on such twaddle is useless. It is enough that in 
the absence of a known remedy for this deadly 
disease, our plum trees are fast going the way of 
all others, which have had it to the east of us— 
into the faggot heap and wood pile. 


It is to be hoped that many localities will escape 
the scourges which have cut off the plum in some 
of the hitherto most favored spots of its produc- 
tion, and that these enemies which have for years 
destroyed our plums, and are now likely to de- 
stroy the tree itself, may pass over, and permit 
us to again plant and enjoy their luxury ; but how 
that is to be, time can only determine. Provi- 
dence seems no sooner to create a good thing for 
our use, than a deadly enemy comes after it, im- 
pressing us most profoundly with the truth of the 
original sentence passed upon father Adam: in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread! In 
the month of September last, I saw common blue 
plums for sale at the fruit-dealers’ shops in Buffalo, 
at four dollars a bushel, brought from the State of 
Delaware! It is hardly worth while to say, that 
last year our fruits of all kinds were pretty much 
cut off. 





THE CHERRY, 


The common pie or Kentish cherry has long 
been the occupant of the garden, lawn, and road- 
side, near the houses of the farmer and villager 
of the northern States, as the Morello has of the 
same places in the middle States. Fora century 
or more, the black-heart English cherry, so called, 
has been cultivated in the neighborhood of New- 
York and Philadelphia. Within the last thirty 
or forty years the other best varieties of the Eng- 





lish cherry, worked on Mazzard stocks, have been 
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widely disseminated throughout the northern and 
middle States, until in most localities it has be- 
come a standard fruit—delicious in flavor, abund- 
ant in bearing, and the tree itself free from dis- 
ease. In many places, however, either the soil 
or climate, or both, have proved uncongenial, and 
its cultivation has measurably been abandoned. 
Such has been partially the case in the fat, heavy 
soils of the western States, in many parts of 
which it thus far proves altogether refractory. 
Not so in New-York. Finer cherries of all the 
choice varieties never grew, than we have had 
for many years in all the lake regions of our State, 
extending into Ohio along the Lake shore, and in 
Western or Upper Canada. 

Last year, however, many large, full bearing 
cherry trees began to die, over a wide district of 
country, their previously favorite localities. Many 
complaints have been made of their dying about 
Rochester and Cleveland, and the last Summer I 
saw several dead ones in and about Buffalo, Of 
near forty hitherto thrifty bearing trees, one of 
my own died out last Summer, being two years 
about it, one side at a time. What the cause of 
this mortality may be, or the disease, if it be one, 
is yet unknown ; but following suit with the plum, 
it will not be strange if the cherry, too, is taken 
off in part, or in whole. 

Other stone fruits, as the Nectarine and Apri- 
cot, it is not worth while to discuss. They are 
more delicate than either the peach or the plum 
—a sort of hybrid, practically, between the two— 
and more vulnerable to insects, as well as less 
hardy to the influences of climate and soil. 
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Failures in Grape Growing. 


egies 

We are a little surprised at the reports which 
oveasionally reach us, of the ill-sueccess of per- 
sons in cultivating the grape. They complain of 
the slow growth of their young plants, of rot and 
mildew on their large vines, and the dropping of 
perries before complete maturity. From some 
inquiries that we have made, we suspect that the 
reasons of such failures are of this sort : 

Many of the feeble-growing young vines are of 
the newer varieties, (such as Diana, Delaware 
and Rebecca,) which have been weakened by 
forced culture. There is such a demand for them 
by the public, and nurserymen are so desirous to 
reap the benefit of that demand, that they are 
propagated too rapidly for the health of the vines. 
The propagation is carried on in dung-beds, un- 
der glass, producing a very succulent growth. 
When these plants are removed from this artifi- 
cial soil and climate, and set out in the open air 
and in common earth, it is no wonder that they 
failto grow well, It may take several years for 
them to recover their proper vigor. 

Another and more general cause of failure, is 
the careless planting and training of vines. In 
soils having a substratum not naturally porous, it 
is absolutely essential that the ground should be 
trenched and well drained. The most experienced 
and successful vine growers now understand this. 
They know that the vine is a gross feeder and 
rank grower below ground ; hence, they give the 
roots ample space to spread themselves and to 
forage on whatever they like to eat. ‘They know 
that the vine can not endure to have wet feet ; 
and so they trench the ground and often put into 
the holes beneath the roots all sorts of rubbish 
for drainage, and then they make ditches to car- 
ry entirely away the water which collects in the 
sub-soil. 

Some persons seem to think that planting a 
grape-vine consists in crowding the roots into a 
little hole and covering them up. A plant so 





treated may live, for the vine loves life wonder- 
fully—but it will not thrive and bear abundantly. 
Oh, no! tet usbe generous to this generous fruit ; 
make wide, deep holes, give the roots a rich warm 
soil, and keep up its fertility from year to year. 
High manuring is not needed; light dressings 
every year of ashes, chip-dirt, muck from the 
woods, or a little barn-manure is all that ‘is ne- 
cessary. 

Of course, pruning should not be neglected, both 
in the Fall and Summer. This is hardly less im- 
portant than proper planting. Of pruning in Sum- 
mer we will speak next month, when our sug- 
gestions will be more timely. 
se 








Hints on Planting Grape Vines. 
——p 
As we have often said in former numbers, 


every one with a few feet of ground may have 
one grape vine at least, and train it toa pole, upon 
the fence, over an arbor, or up the side of the 
house or other building. Scanty indeed must be 
the premises not affording room for several vines, 
From a single vine in a city yard we have seen 
several bushels of the finest grapes gathered dur- 
ing a season. But on the farm, how many va- 
cant spaces, even beside good natural arbors or 
training conveniences, are well suited to the 
growth of the vine. It is in such places we urge 
the owners to plant grapes this very Spring. 
Plant plentifully of them too, so that a good supply 
may grace the dessert table, not only during what 
is ordinarily termed the grape months, but for the 
entire Winter and into Spring, unless the neigh- 
boring grocer, by an offer of 25c. to 30c. per Ib., 
should tempt you to sell your remaining stock, 
after feasting for months upon them yourselves. 

We have already written at length of the kinds 
adapted to different localities, and we will only 
mention a few sorts especially desirable. 

The Isabella is well known and _ holds its cha- 
racter for excellence, productiveness, ete., where 
the season is long enough for it to thoroughly 
mature, or say south of 42° or 43°. North of 
that it is too late. The Catawba ripens still la- 
ter, and is only in perfection when fully ripe, so 
that 42° is the extreme northern latitude we 
would advise its planting. Of late years it has 
not succeeded in this vicinity as well as the Isa- 
bella. The Concord is particularly desirable for 
the north, as it ripens somewhat earlier than 
the Isabella, is of strong growth, hardy, and very 
productive, with a little of the foxy flavour. The 
Hartford prolific, quite similar to the above, both 
as to hardiness, productiveness, and period of 
ripening, with a little less perfume, is ra- 
pidly gaining favor, The Diana is a first class 
grape, ripening about one week earlier than the 
Isabella, and superior to that variety in point 
of flavor, with berries of a smaller size. It 
hangs on the vine late, and is well adapted to 
Winter keeping. The Rebecca is nearly a white 
grape which, with the Delaware, was described 
last month. They are both. quite early, and 
there is no discount in point of flavor. 

In selecting a site for the grape vine, choose 
a dry subsoil, or at least a porous one. A 
heavy or clay hard-pan is illy suited to the 
wants of the vine. Where it must be planted 
in a soil of this kind a drain should be opened 
from the bottom of a wide, deep planting hole, 
to carry off the water. In addition, old bones, 
horns, hoofs, and a few stones, or decaying 
wood may be put in to assist the drainage, 
Upon this put leaf mold (rotten leaves from the 
woods), muck, garden or road side loam, turfs 
and rotten manure, well mixed together, leav- 
ing the surface after the vine is set, a little 





higher than the surrounding ground. If the 
land is too level to drain, and there is no other 
situation for a vine, we would not despair of 
raising good grapes, by making a foundation 
upon the surface, with small stones or coarse 
gravel and plenty of broken bones, covering 
with good soil, muck, and manure, as above, so 
that the vine should stand on a sort of mound, 
some two feet higher than the surrounding land. 
While preparing the ground for one plant in 
this way, it is better to extend it, and make a 
sort of border for several vines. 

But as'we before remarked, we would prefer 
gravely or sandy ground, with a dry subsoil on 
a hill-side, if we could choose. Of course, the 
ground should be well manured. We repeat, if 
you have no grape vines planted, set them out 
somewhere. As to the time, the earlier the 
better now. They may be set any time in May, 
but the sooner now the better, 
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Training Blackberries. 


The Blackberry is such a rampant grower, and 
so productive of new shoots, that when once 
well established, it is difficult to keep it within 
bounds. Many of the garden-patches we have 
seen are almost impenetrable thickets, and scores 
of clusters ripen only for the birds, orto fall upon 
the ground, no one choosing to risk their hands, 
face, and clothes in reaching them. Even when 
tied to stakes, their long and armed side branch- 
es forbid a near approach, and the ground is very 
liable to become overrun with plants. To remedy 
this, we have seen an iron wire trellis used to 
good advantage. 

To prepare for this mode of training, we ad- 
vise planting in rows six feet apart, each way— 
which will take about 1,200 canes to the acre— 
and set small posts firmly in the ground, at a dis- 
tance of 20 feet, in the direction the nearest 
North and South. These posts should be in the 
row of plants, and about 6} feet in hight above 
the ground. Two feet from the bottom, stretch 
a small-sized fence wire, (say No. 9 or No. 10.,) 
fastening it firmly to the posts. Stretch three 
more wires one-and-a-half feet apart, the upper 
one being at the top of the posts, and the whole 
is complete. , 

The wires should be well fastened, by winding 
around the posts, or passing through staples driven 
in them, and the posts themselves should be 
firmly set; for when fully covered with branches 
and leaves, the trellis must be strong enough to 
resist powerful winds. Having set the posts and 
fastened the wires upon them, arrange and tie up 
the leading shoots with soft strings or lead wire. 
Draw in the main side branches and confine them 
in the same manner, so that the plant shall pre- 
sent a fan shape when , properly adjusted, 

By this method the canes can be more secure- 
ly kept in place, with little danger of being torn te 
pieces or threshed about by heavy winds, and the 
side shoots need never split down by excessive 
bearing. Free admission will also be afforded 
for sun and air to thoroughly ripen the fruit. 
A plow, cultivator or horse-hoe can also be run 
between the rows to assist in cultivation. 

We would also suggest that if blackberries be 
trained upon an ordinary wire fence, or one built 
higher than usual, you combine two requisites, as 
a much more effectual barrier will be interposed, 
and a useful purpose subserved at the same time. 





We agree with N. P. Willis in his dislike of a 
trotting sulky, with a driver looking as if his spine 
was screwed into the axletree—a man with 
wheels put to him. 
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Is not this a picture of real enjoyment—en- 
joyment such as-can be found only when sur- 
rounded with rural scenes? The dwelling, the 
rustic fence, and other features in the engraving, 
show that these persons are in humble life, but 
was ever a royal family happier than this pair! 
Their little ones are as dear to their hearts, as if 
“ princes born.” How much the charm of the 
picture is hightened by the taste displayed in sur- 
rounding their cottage with running vines that 
cling in loving embrace to the rudely latticed 
porch. That potted plant in the window speaks 
a volume concerning the taste that manages and 
adorns the inner temple. Aside from the imme- 
diate pleasure every one must derive from look- 
ing at rural pictures like this—pictures we love 
to present—we trust they may also develope a 
stronger attachment to, and desire for country life, 
and also lead to more attention being bestowed 
upon such cheap, easily obtained, but attractive 
adornments, as may be secured hy planting a few 
seeds and roots, and training them around every 
rural dwelling. 
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Dahlia Culture—Details of Experience. 
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To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

I take pleasure in the cultivation of flowers and 
vegetables, and find the perusal of the Agricultur- 
ist instructive and interesting, Feeling a sympa- 
thy with your “ crestfallen ” correspondent in his 
“troubles with Dahlias ”—as detailed on page 52 
(Feb. No.)—I will give him the benefit of my ex- 
perience. Several years ago, when residing on 
the west branch of the Susquehanna, a friend pre- 
sented me with two large sprouted tubers, which 
had been grown in a rich sandy soil the previous 
year, and sprouted in a hotbed. The sprouts 
looked vigorous ; we carried them twelve miles 
very carefully in a covered basket—planted them 
in a stiff clay soil (our garden was new), We 
pursued your favorite plan of transplanting—dig- 
ging a hole deeper than necessary for the plant, 


| pouring in water plentifully, introducing the plant 
at the proper depth, and filling up with dry earth. 
They were shaded with two shingles or thin 
boards, stuck into the ground at one end and 
meeting at the other over the top of the plants, 
to protect them from the sun east and west, with- 
out excluding air. They never drooped, but grew 
slowly, bloomed late, and though full of buds, on- 
ly a few flowers opened before they were killed 
by frost. The ground was too poor and stiff. 
We procured sand from the bed of a stream, dried 
it carefully on the kitchen stove, by spreading a 
small quantity at the time on an old tin tea-waiter, 
and then kept the sand in a dry place till 
needed, 

As soon as the dahlia tops were killed by frost, 
we cut off the stalks about six inches above the 
ground, and took the roots up when the ground 
was dry. The bottom of a box, which was a little 
wider than the roots, was covered with the dry 
sand, and the roots placed in just as they were 
taken from the ground. They were put a little 
distance apart, and the sand poured in until 
the roots were covered. A bit of pasteboard 
was tied to each stalk, to distinguish the va- 
riety. They were left in the kitchen till freez- 
ing weather commenced, and then removed to 
the cellar. ; 

About the middle of February we took fresh 
horse-manure from the stable, mixed it with an 
equal proportion of garden loam that had been 
in the cellar during the Winter, and put it into 
the box, first removing the roots, and then plac- 
ing them back exactly as before, and filling up 
the box to where the stem united with the tu- 
bers, with garden loam mixed with a small pro- 
portion of the sand. The box was placed near 
the kitchen window, where the plants had the 
henefit of the morning sun. The earth was 
kept moist, but not muddy. They soon pro- 
duced strong, healthy sprouts. In March they 
were removed thirty miles in a packet-boat, and 





kept growing in the house, until the Spring 


frosts were over. The “parsonage” had a 
large yard, without ornament, except the green 
sward; the ground had been thrown out of a 
cellar, and was hard and gravelly. We removed 
the sod about a yard square, and for each plant 
dug ahole 2} feet square, and about the same 
depth. Each hole received half a wheel-barrow 
load of horse-manure and a bucket of water, and 
was then filled up with garden loam, leaving the 
surface a little lower than the surrounding ground. 
We then removed the roots carefully from the 
box, and with a shafp knife split the stalks, so as 
to leave one sprout to each tuber, and planted five 
of the largest in the holes prepared as ahove. 
My husband then made for me strong frames, by 
sharpening four rough scantling, and driving 
around each plant about 2 feet apart, nailing lath 
on each side to support the branches—these were 
whitewashed. The plants grew very rapidly, and 
relieved the monotony of the yard. The few cold 
nights we had after planting, we threw a cloth 
over the frames. We weeded and loosened the 
ground around the roots frequently. 

In dry weather we watered them every even- 
ing after sun-down, with water exposed to the 
sun during the day—at. first by pouring and 
sprinkling over the plants, and when they grew 
too high, by watering at the root, Dahlias re- 
quire warmth and moisture—TI prefer a sunny site, 
They grew remarkably tall, with stalks like small 
trees, luxuriant branches projecting in every 
direction through the frames, and presenting a 
beautiful appearance ; the flowers were abundant 
and perfect, without the dry leaves at the stem, 
which so often disfigure the flowers. They con- 
tinued in full bloom until the snow came. The 
weather was mild that Autumn, and we spread 
sheets on them when the first frosts nipped 
vegetation. 

We were assured that it was useless to take so 
much care in preserving the roots, that they 
would keep in the cellar like potatoes; we made 
the experiment, and they all rotied. We pro- 
cured new plants, and cultivated them the same 
way next year. They did well, but we took them 
up when the ground was wet, laid them on a 
balcony to dry in the sun, where they were left 
until the tubers had withered—then put into dry 
sand, and placed in a room over the kitchen, 
where a stove-pipe passed through. When taken 
out, they were completely dried up, and never ve- 
getated. Since then wé have pursued the first 
described method—with unfailing success. The 
principal difficulty is in preserving the roots dur- 
ing the Winter; when sprouted they are very 
tenacious of life. An “Jrinerant’s” Wire. 

Adams Co., Pa., 1859. 
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Morning Glories for Paint! 


ae 

We saw last summer, an old building, standing 
in the rear of a tenant house, which was used for 
a wash-room and wood-house. A friend of ours, 
who rented the premises, temporarily, made it 
areal ornament to the whole place, at an ex- 
pense of but a few cents worth of twine and seed, 
and an hour or two of time. The landlord not 
choosing to paint the building, our friend procured 
an ounce or so of Morning Glory seed, and sowed 
close along the side of the building. When they 
were up, the vines were trained on twine leaders, 
about eight inches apart, up to the very peak of 
the roof. We have rarely seen a more beautiful 
sight than they presented when the foliage en- 
tirely covered the building, and the flowers ap- 
peared in bloom. Paint or whitewash could not 
equal it, nor half so thoroughly hide the weather- 





worn, moss covered old building. 
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To Secure Large Specimens of Fruit. 
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* Improved varieties and methods of culture, 


have so greatly enlarged many kinds of fruit that 
the stems by which they are attached to the tree 
or vine, are hardly sufficient to sustain their weight 
properly, especially if exposed to be tossed and 
shaken about by the wind. If the stem be 
loosened or injured in any way, the fruit must 
suffer to some extent, as the sap necessary for 
growth is transmitted through this stem, It will, 
therefore, be well, when very fine specimens are 
desired for any purpose, to support the weight of 
the fruit by strings: A small bit of book muslin 
or gauze, with strings tied at the four corners and 
attached to the tree, would answer well for peach- 


_ és, plums and other such fruits. 





Sweeping. 
nee - 
BY ANNA HOPE, 





The art of sweeping is one which many who 
use a broom never learn. It is sometimes said 
that we may judge of the character of a person 
from the manner of washing dishes. It may, 
surely, be equally well learned from the manner 
of sweeping a room. It is not necessary to raise 
a cloud of dust, as if we were attempting to imi- 
tate the simoom, nor is it necessary to throw a 
whole house in disorder when doing the week’s 
sweeping. Let the stroke of the broom be short 
and steady, without any supplementary flourishes, 
and the dust will, most of it, rise but little above 
the floor. Draw the broom, not push it forward. 

Tea. leaves, slightly damp, scattered ovef‘a 
carpet before sweeping, gather the dust about 
them. So does wet paper, or wet grass, or snow. 
Snow cannot be used in a warm room. Tea 
leaves that have soaked in water till they are 
soft and half decayed, soil carpets. Some persons 
dampen the broom before using it. If this be 
done, care must be taken not to strike it against 
the base board, as the wet dirt will leave its mark. 

A large and small broom, a long-handed brush, 
a feather duster, a silk or old paper-muslin duster, 
anda dust-pan, are desirable conveniences for all 
who attend to sweeping. For oil-cloth and all 
unearpeted floors, a brush is preferable to a 
broom, because it removes the dust more tho- 
roughly. A small hand-brush is very useful for 
stairs, unless they are wholly covered with a car- 
pét, and thena thick broom should be used. The 
dust from each stair*should be swept upon a dust 
pan, and not from one step to another all the way 
down. It is almost impossible to sweep stairs 
clean with a large broom. They need something 
that can remove the dust from the corners. 

Before sweeping a room, cover the articles of 
furniture which cannot easily be removed, and re- 
move into another room those that are not. too 
large and heavy, after having thoroughly dusted 
them. Furniture can in this way be preserved 
longer, and it will look better than if filled with 
dust like a puff-ball. Be sure and cover books. 
Spread a sheet over the bed. See that all draw- 
ers are shut. Indeed, do not be inthe habit of 
only partially closing them, [t betokens a want of 
thoroughness. Closet doors, too, must be shut— 
not merely “ pushed to.” Ido not like a heavy 
broom. Sweeping is hard enough, without any 
unnecessary burdens. A stiff broom should not 
be used upon carpets. It wears them too much. 
For the same reason, give a light touch, and not 
sweep as if trying to reach the floor beneath the 
earpet.. Pay particular attention to corners and 
all hiding-places for dust and lint. When the 





large broom cannot reach, use a small one. 
There is no surer indication of untidiness than 
neglected corners, or dusty nooks beneath bed 
or bureau, or fire-places full of lint, and hair, and 
burnt matches. Wipe the furniture with the 
duster, occasionally shaking the silk or muslin 
where the dust will not return into the room. If 
the furniture has been ‘covered, dusting will not 
prove so disagreeable work as it frequently is: I 
remember, when I was a child, my mother had a 
new girl, whose duty it was, among other things, 
to wait upon thetable, and take care of the din- 
ing room. My mother gave her particular direc- 
tions about sweeping and dusting, and left her to 
the performance of her duties. When Lina had 
exerted herself to the utmost, and, as she sup- 
posed, put the room in the nicest order, she re- 
ported progress, and my mother went to the room 
to examine it, and give her approval.. The chairs 
were covered with dust. 

“You have forgotten to dust the chairs,” my 
mother kindly said to her. 

“OQ, no, ma’am; I dusted them, was the reply. 

“ But they are very dusty now, you see.” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am, for I swept the room.” 

“You cannot have dusted since you swept.” 

“QO, no ma’am; I didn’t suppose you would 
want the dust on the carpet. I dusted them all 
before I swept,’ said the self-approving girl. 

I have often thought of Lina when I have seen 
the dust lying on unprotected furniture. It 
seenis a pity to brush so much back upon a neatly 
swept carpet. The head should always be cov- 
ered when sweeping, and with something that 
will also protect the neck from the falling dust. 





The Monotony of Housework Relieved. 
nbs Pin 

To the Editor ofthe American Agriculturist : e 

Availing myself of the invitation to your female 
readers, contained in the January Agriculturist, I 
would submit a trifle of my own two years’ ex- 
perience in housekeeping....Leaving a_ kind 
mother, who had relieved me of all care and re- 
sponsibility in my childhood’s home, with but 
eighteen years over my giddy head, I entered 
upon the arduous duties of housekeeping with a 
light heart and willing hands, For the first few 
weeks, everything was novel and delightful, and 
[ found real enjoyment in attending to our home 
affairs ; but as week after week rolled by, bring- 
ing its endless routine of daily duties, the mono- 
tony grew irksome, the fetters of care began to 
corrode my spirits, and I sought forchange. The 
change came in a way which may provoke a 
smile from your readers. “A horse, a pig, a cow,” 
with a numerous flock of poultry claimed my at- 
tention. I became interested in their growth 
and welfare, and I now spend an hour or two each 
day in caring for and petting them. My health 
has improved wonderfully, but my spiri/s more. 

To how many youthful housekeepers, and in- 
deed to those of many years’ experience do the 
toils and perplexities attending the “ indoor 
work,” prove a source of weariness and discom- 
fort, undermining health of body and mind, till 
they are often heard to wish, there had never 
been such a thing as work invented, or that they 
were not obliged to perform any portion of it! My 
friends, work is a true blessing, We were not 
placed in this busy world to fold our hands in idle- 
ness. Our Great Exemplar, when on earth, was 
never idle, but went about doing good; and mo- 
tion and activity are essential to every object, 
which Infinite wisdom has created. Nothing flour- 
ishes in idleness. We should work, and work 
diligently ; but not delve and toil incessantly 
with no rest for body or mind. 

It is often, unhappily, the case—perhaps with 





farmers more generally than any other class— 
that both sexes spend their lives in a continual 
round of wearisome labor, from early dawn till 
late evening, grasping and saving, depriving them- 
selves of the luxuries, or even comforts of life, 
thinking after they have obtained yet a little more 
they will build anew, or enlarge their habitations, 
purchase new and. modern conveniences, and 
spend the remainder of their days in rest. Ah, 
how frequently their rest-is found ‘in the grave ! 
Just. ready to live, they die, leaving their hard 


-earned savings for the contention of greedy rela- 


tives, and it may. be said with lamentable verity 
above their uncared for graves, “ they have lived 
in vain.” . We sincerely hope there will be none - 
who read these pages, of whom: this sad truth 
may ever be written; and those of you, whose 
daily tasks are becoming laborious and: tiresome, — 
leave them at once, dismiss them from mind: as 
well as body—pay a visit to:the barn or poultry- . 
yard, talk to the busy flocks you find there; teach 
them to know and love the hand which feeds and 
caresses them, and rest assured, you will return: 


‘to your labors with a light step as well .as alight. 


heart, and be amply repaid for all’the exertions it 

cost you....[Very good suggestiuns, we think:] 
How many housekeepers, both young and old, 

will try it for the next month, and report the Te> 

sult to the Ed. Agriculturist, or to - , 
Litchfield Corners, Me. 


About the Feet. 
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WATER-PROOF BLACKING NOT USEFUL. 


A manufacturer sends us some boxes of “ Wa- 
ter Proof Blacking "—‘warranted to render boots, 
shoes and all kinds of leather. perfectly impervi- 
ous to moisture,” with the. request that it should 
be “favorably noticedin the American Agrieul- 
turist—and along advertisement will be inserted.” 
We can not oblige the sender, for two important 
reasons, First : We never sell ‘ notices,’ and ad- 
vertisements are never solicited—at least on any 
such terms. Second: We don’t believe in these 
‘water proof blackings,’ and of course advise peo- 
ple not to use tuem. As a general thing, blacking 
of any kind rots leather; and especially is this 
the case with anything that stops the pores. The 
leather is injured, and the feet kept cold by the 
moisture from the feet, which is kept from escap- 
ing by stopping the pores with various compounds, 
tallow, etc. Not unfrequently a gill or more 
of watery vapor escapes from the feet during a day. 
The amount varies in different persons, and with 
the age, physical condition or health, ete. If In- 
dia rubber boots or those of leather saturated with 
oil, grease, or other impervious substances be 
worn, this moisture is in a measure retained— 
though some of it escapes upward along the legs. 
Every one accustomed to oil or grease their boots 
all over, must have noticed that, for a day or two 
after the application, the socks ‘get ais wet 
enough to wring out. 

India-rubber over-shoes injure or “rot ” leath- 
er, as. is well known; but it is not the mere con- 
tact of the rubber, for that of itself would pre- 
serve leather. On the contrary, it is the moisture 
retained by the rubber which keeps the boots or 
shoes damp, and eventually destroys them. 

Latterly, since we have examined this subject, 
our practice has been, never to grease boots or 
shoes, even with tallow, except once or twice on the 
bottoms and around the sides near the soles; and 
we are sure they wear much longer than former- 
ly. The parts over the top of the feet are left as 
open as possible, so that perspiration can freely 
escape. This leaves the feet dry and comforta- 
ble, and the leather rarely rots, but lasts until ae- 
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tually worn through. If from any cause the boots 
become very dry and stiff,a little tanner’s or neat's- 
foot oil is applied only to soften them. When 
necessary to wade through much water, a ¢hin 
coat of oil is applied to the upper leather to make 
the water “slip off,” but not enough to saturate 
the pores. When rubbers are needed, they are 
removed as soon as circumstances will admit, to 
allow the leather to dry speedily. Nothing adds 
more to comfort, health, and durability of leather, 
than a frequent change of socks—two or three 
times a day when the feet are continually exposed 
to much water, or when health is poor. The 
dry socks absorb the moisture, to the benefit of 


| beaten eggs, and a little butter, with more milk, 
| if necessary, to leave it just thick enough to dip 
| out with a spoon. It may need alittle salt. You 
thus have a dish that tastes well, digests well, 
nourishes well, and is more economical] than most 
meat dishes—just the thing for breakfast, 

Coprisu Curtets —M. O. Tanner, Rockland 
Co., N. Y., sends us this recipe. Soak pieces of 
salted codfish in water until it is quite soft, and 
sufficiently freshened to be palatable. Remove 
the skin and large bones, and dry it with a nap- 
kin. Make a batter of eggs and flour, coat the 
fish with it, and fry brown in butter. 


Mock Mince Pies. 





both feet and leather. 

The best protection for the feet is a pair of 
leather shoes or boots with thick uppers and es- 
pecially thick soles—so thick as not to allow the 
entrance of water, or the free passage of heat or 
cold, but the pores so open as to allow moisture 
to escape. Coarse cow-hide boots or shoes are 
not only cheap, but are philusophical. 

Females, and men or children who are exposed 
to the wet ground only part of the day, should 
keep thick shoes to put on when going out; or 
have a pair of India rubber sandals (shoes with 
straps and openings over the tcp of the foot,) and 
put these on only whea going upon wet, damp, or 
cold ground. 
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Recipes. 


—_~se-——_ 

Cooking Salt Codfish. 

Late one evening we called unexpectedly upon 
a farmer in Western New-Jersey. Before re- 
tiring, we overheard, in another room, the good 
housewife anxiously inquiring o¢ her husband : 
“ What in the world shall I get for breakfast? 
Our visitor, | believe, don’t eat * sait pork or junk,’ 
and Ihave nothing else in the house but salt cod- 
fish.” We wanted to tell her that she could pro- 
vide nothing more acceptable. This idea, that 
salt codfish is.a last and worst resort, is shared by 
others as well as by West Jersey peop’e, especial- 
ly those along the sea-board, where the article 





Said by “an itinerant’s wife’ who sends it, to 
be an improvement on the genuine article. Mix 
1 cup of sugar, 1 of molasses, 14 of bread crumbs, 
with 1 cup of good cider vinegar, 4 of water and 
3eggs; add 1 cup raisins (seeded), 1 ounce cloves, 
and 1 ounce soda. This quantity will be suffi- 
cient for three pies 


White Lemon Cakcs. 

Contributed for the Agriculiurist, and highly re- 
commended by G. Nichols, of Madison Co., N. 
Y.: Rub well together 6 ounces of butter, 1} 
pounds of flour; add ¢ pint of (well beaten) eggs, 
1 pound pulverized sugar, 12 drops essence of 
lemon, and 2 drachms carbonate of ammonia. 
The ingredients should be mixed into a_ paste, 
with as little handlingas possible, rolled out about 
as thick as a silver dollar, cut into cakes, and 
baked on buttered tins, with a gentle heat. 
Shrewsbury Cake. 

By the same correspondent: To 1 pound of 
flour add 10 ounces pulverized sugar, 10 ounces 
butter, 2 eggs, half a nutmeg (grated), and an 
equal quantity of ground cinnamon, or mace and 
cinnamon, mixed. 

(The following six recipes are contributed to the Ame- 
rican Agriculturist by “A Farmer’s Wife,” of Dutchess 
Co., N. Y.) 

Graham Biscuits or Bread (no yeast or soda.) 

Take 2 quarts of good Graham flour, put it in 








has always been abundant. Not so at the West, 
We remember when a boy, before canal naviga- 
tien opened easy access to eastern markets, 
that salt codfish, like rice, was kept as a choice 
resort when visiters came; and we have never 
lost our respect for this article of diet, which we 
have heard so much abused in Jatter years. But 
to be good, it must be rightly prepared. Like 
coffee and many other kinds of foud, its relish 
depends a good deal upon the * fixings ” and fix- 
ing. Of itself, it is healthfal and nourishing, if 
it can be made to slip down easily. With proper 
preparation, we relish it about eight times a week ! 
We like it thus: First, buy a good fish —one with 
little or no odor, and of uniform color throughout. 
Any spots darker than the rest indicate poor 
curing, and will perhaps spoil the flavor of the 
whole fish. Look for these blemishes even around 
theedges. The light-colored flesh is usually best. 
The fish is to be picked pretty fine, and placed 
jn cold water over night. (if this be not done be- 
forehand, it should be picked very fine, put in cold 
water, and slowly heated, and then boiled briskly 
to get out the salt.) In the morning pour off 
the soaking water, and rinse with more cold wa- 
ter, which will remove any disagreeable flavor re- 
maining from the soaking water. Next, pick it in- 
to very fine bits, put in cold water, heat and seald. 
Pour off the water, and put in some milk, and 
heat. Tothis add a good supply of flour stirred 
in water, and cook it thoroughly. Here is the 
most common failure—the flour is not cooked 
enough, but is left with a raw taste. Just before 


a kneading pan, make a hole in the middle of the 
flour and pour in boiling water (stirring it all“ the 
time) until nearly half the flour is scalded and 
made as stiff as it can well be stirred with a 
spoon; then pour in cold water, mixing with the 
hand at the same time, until the mass is cool. 
Then mix in the flour around the edge, and mold 
up in the same manner, as soft as ordinary bis- 
cuit. Bake in rather a quick oven. Some think 
them better to pierce cach one with a fork before 
baking, and ‘not to Jet them touch each other in 
the pan. They can be eaten while fresh with im- 
punity [in proper quantity]; they are not good 
when stale. 

Indian Biscuits. 

Take 1 quart of cold Indian Mush, or Hasty 
pudding ; put it into a pan containing about the 
same quantity of either coarse or fine wheat flour, 
add milk or sweet cream sufficient to make the 
mush thin, say } pint; then mix in the flour and 
make up into biscuits as soft as you can well 
handle them and bake in a quick oven 20 minutes. 
Cold boiled hominy with flour alone, mixed 
and made into biscuits, makes nice breakfast 
cakes. 


Bice Bread. 

Take one teacuptull of rice boiled in water 
until soft—if for breakfast it should be boiled over 
night—or use cold rice left from a previous din- 
ner; mix with it 2 beaten eggs, a little more than 
a pint of milk, as much less than a pint of Indian 
meal, as you have over the pint of milk, and 2 





removing from the fire, stir in one, two or three 


tablespoonfuls of flour. This will fill 2 middle 





sized square tins, and requires to be baked nearly 
an hour, I think every one whoappreciates good 
wholesome bread, will acknowledge this to be 
worth recommending. 


Fo make plain Pie-crust. 

Take light bread dough sufficient to cover your 
pie-plates and mix in butter, say a piece rather 
larger than a walnut to each pie. If sweet cream 
is at hand, 2 tablespoonfuls added will be an im- 
provement. Roll the crust out thin, and if you 
wish, spread on a little more butter and sprinkle 
with a little flour; then fold over and roll again; 
if rolled and folded several times it will be the 
better. Mashed potatoes mixed in the dough to 
make it seem short, are alsu an improvement. 
Indeed a most excellent crust can be made in 
this way, one which will not cause Dyspepsia 
and one which Dyspeptics can eat without injury. 
Bread Pudding, 

Take stale bread and pour on milk sufficient 
to svak it soft, but not to make it very thin; add 
any kind of fruit either fresh or dried, previously 
soaked until your pudding is pretty well filled with 
it. Put in a pudding cloth and boil it one hour 
and then with good cream and sugar, or a rich 
sauce if preferred, you have a pudding that will 
vie with any Christmas affair, and be far more 
wholesome, as it is without suet, wine, or spices. 


A Plain Cake. 

To be made with either fine or coarse flour, 
and sugar or molasses. One teacupfull of mo- 
lasses; 1 of sour cream; 1 of water; and 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda, with flour enough to make it as 
stiff as common stirred cake. The soda is to be 
dissolved in 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of water, and 
added the last thing just as it is to be set into the 
oven. 


A Good Plain Cake. 

Contributed to the Agricullurist by a lady read- 
er, in Worcester Co., Mass. To 2-3 of a cup ot 
butter, add 1} cups of sugar, rolled fine, 2 eggs, 
1 cup sweet or sour milk, 4 teaspoonful soda, 
spice to suit the taste, and add flour to make it 
about as thick as batter for pancakes. 


Plain Ginger Bread. 

By the same: To acup of molasses add a 
piece of butter the size of a large walnut, the 
butter being melted, put in 1 cup sour milk, and 
a teaspoonful of soda. Spice with cloves or 
ginger; mix in enough flour to make a thick 
batter, and bake slowly, 


Liquid Glue. . 

M. Kelly, Fayette Co., Ind., prepares this arti- 
cle by dissolving glue in boiling water, using only 
water enough to reduce the glue to liquid form. 
It is then removed from the fire, and sufficient 
alcohol poured in to bring it to the right consist- 
ence, stirring it briskly. It is kept in a bottle with 
a piece of India rubber or bladder tied over the 
mouth, and will, he says, preserve its properties 
for years. It is thus always ready for use with- 
out the trouble of preparing,: when wanted. In 
very cold weather it may need to be warmed a 
little. 
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An interesting scene must be such a one as is 
reported to have been witnessed at an agricultur- 
al fair, held at Hopkinsville, Tenn. The account 
says that éen brothers, named Brown, all mounted 
on fine gray horses, rode into the amphitheatre, 
and displayed their horsemanship, all being good 
riders. The eldest was aged forty, the youngest 
twenty. They had not all been together for fif 
teen years, Their mother was present, and they 
reined up in front of the matron, and saluted her, 
while she shed tears of joy and pride. 
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Uncle Frank’s Page, 
—»—- — 
FLOWERS AND FRUIT.—PEOPLE ‘‘ RUNNING TO VINES.”’ 


It is not the tree that bears the most leaves from which 
the farmer is sure to gather the most fruit and the best. 
I have often seen apple trees all covered with leaves, that 
did not produce a single apple. And here is an orange 
tree, right under my window—it has leaves enough for 
half a dozen trees, and very handsome ones they are, too. 
But as for oranges, it has none to show. It has exhaust- 
ed itself in foliage, I suspect, just as some garden vege- 
table do—‘‘ run to vines,” as the farmers call it. 

Now, leaves are very good things in their way. But 
fruit is better, and I must say that I have no fancy for 
people that incline to “run to vines,” and are indifferent 
as to the matter of the fruit. Here is a person who will 
talk (oh, how charmingly !) of some good deed that ought 
to be done, and must be done. He will expend as much 
wind upon it, as would be necessary to drive a black- 
smith’s bellows a full hour. But there the matter rests. 
Here ends that man’s virtuous zeal. What a pity he has 
wasted all his vitality in leaves. 

I have made up my mind from pretty close observation, 
kept up for many years, that, as a general rule (liable to 
exceptions, of course) those who talk the most do the 
least. I don’t like great talkers. They seem to me like 
drones in a bee-hive. They do the buzzing, while the 
rest of the family get the honey and store it away. 

‘“*Oh, what a good Christian Mr. So-and-So is!” we 
often hear persons say—persons they generally are, who 
look rather at the surface than the center of things—“ how 
sweetly he talks.” Yes, “sweetly,” here we have the 
flowers, too, as weli as the leaves. ‘‘Heseemsto live 
on the very verge of heaven. Oh, I doso love to hear 
him talk. How I wish I could be such a good man as he 
is.” But, my dear miss, what has this dear, good, pi- 
ous, semi-angelic man actually accomplished? He has 
said a great many good things. Show me some that he 
has done. Take me to some house where he has saved 
a family from hunger by his charity. Show me a poor, 
way ward, erring girl, for whom he has found an asylum, 
where she is safe from the snares that once beset her 
daily path. Point me out some pupil in the Sabbath- 
school, brought there by his persevering efforts. Can you 
do that, my friend? ‘Perhaps, indeed, I am sure I 
could, if I took time to think.” Well, take time to 
think. Meanwhile I give it as my conviction, that Mr. 
So-and-so talks too much, and that far too large a propor- 
tion of what you extol as the most excellent of all the 
grafted fruit in the orchard, is mere foliage. He talks too 
much—he talks too much. 

And, by the way, I’m talking too much myself, I fear. 
I guess, I had better stop right where I am—better go and 
see how Dinah is getting along with her rheumatism. 





ON BEING ONE’S-SELF AND BEING SOMEBODY ELSE. 


it would seem that the easiest thing in the world is 
to be natura!, to be one’s self, and nobody else. But it is 
not so. Affectation is a plant that grows and flourishes 
in too many gardens that are graced with the fairest and 
sweetest of flowers. Now, you must not quarrel with 
Uncle Frank, if he tells you just what he thinks of it, and 
points out with more of plainness and frankness than some 
persons would employ, the different phases which affec- 
tation puts on, and how you are in danger vourselves 
from its influence. Let me put you on your guard against 
such blemishes, especially, as these: 

1. Don’t affect the least grain of knowledge beyond that 
which you possess, of men, books or history. It is bad 
morality always, and often proves very bad policy. A good 
story illustrating the policy of sucha habit, is told of a 
girl whose parents had been travelingin Europe. “They 
must have seen a great many famous things, and met a 
multitude of famous people,” some one remarked to her, 
“ Did they visit the Dardanelles?” *‘ Oh yes,” was the 
reply, ‘they had the pleasure of dining with them.” 

And that was not a more ludicrous blunder than anoth- 
er made in history, who remarked that a certain family 
who were the topic of conversation, emigrated to this 
country at a very early period—she was not quite certain 
how early, but she was pretty sure it was in the time of 
William the Conqueror. 

2. Don’t treat a young gentleman as if he was a rattle- 
snake. Don’t affect an extravagant degree of shyness. It 
is not natural, you don’t feel half of it. Moreover, the 
young man knows you don’t feel it; and your indifferent 
air towards him is not adapted to inspire him with un- 
qnalified admiration of youraccomplishments. Youneed 
not be familiar with him; but pray be civil and lady-like. 

3. In speaking, don’t mince your words. Door is not pro- 
nounced dorin any dictionary I have ever consulted. 
Girl is not such a hard word to speaky as to require you 
to twist your lips into sich an uncouth shape, in order to 





give it its proper sound. Beautiful is a very expressive is almost equal to the nightingale, ‘in the variety of his 


word, and deserves well of those who use it. Neverthe- 
less, it can only claim three syllables. Don’t bestow four 
upon it. 

4. In company when you are asked to play, and you in- 
tend to play, do so without urging. If you don’t intend 
to play, say so, modestly, but firmly, and as if you meant 
it, as you do. 

5. Don’t get into the habit of using extravagant expres- 
sions. They are not natural. Generally they spring 
rather from affectation than froin enthusiasm ; but what- 
ever tree may produce the fruit, the fruit itself is ex- 
tremely distasteful. Spare your superlatives. You re- 
member that sunset you described the other night. Well, 
now let me tell you just what I think of that description. 
That part of it which you felt—the first part—was well 
done. You spoke naturally then. Butthe rest, pardon 
me, was very poorly done. It was over loaded with ad- 
jectives, most of them advanced to their highest power ; 
and 1 reully thought you grew weaker as you grew in- 
tense. 

6. Say ‘* sweet—pretty,” as seldom as possible. If you 
don’t say it at all, so much the better. 

7. When you come to the table, eat. Don't play with 
your food. Don’t spend too much of the time in disciplining 
your fingers to hold your fork and spoon in a questionably 
genteel, and plainly ungraceful and unnatural attitude. 

8. Don’t faint any oftener than you can help. The 
presence of a wasp, or a spider, is hardly sufficient to pro- 
duce any other kind of fainting but that which is looked 
upon by inost sensible, matter-of-fact people, as spurious. 





STAND FROM UNDER! 

That’s what the sailor says, when he is going to throw 
something heavy fromm aluft ; and soI say to some, I don’t 
know how many to include in the number—of my little 
nieces. I had a talk with our venerable grandmother the 
other day. I found her, by the way, in an extremely 
pleasant mood. She was knitting; and I have always 
naticed that, other things being equal, old ladies are al- 
ways happiest with their knitting needles. I told her, I 
hoped she would not consider it an encroachment on her 
departmeat, if I rapped the knuckles of some of the girls, 
for the want of neatness displayed by them. ‘ Of course 
not,” she said, “‘ but that subject is down on my list, and 
will come in its place.” Well, I was glad of that. I don’t 
like to find fault, especially with my friends, the girls, 





THE MOCKING BIRD. 


St. Augustine, March 1859. My banishment here, by 
the physician, is not an unpleasant exile after all. I am 
charmed with this place. Now, while my friends in 
New-York, are slowly emerging from Winter, we are en- 
joying all the luxury of Summer weather. I wish you 
could visit this part of the country during the present 
month. It is now the season for roses; and oh, what 
a variety there are here. The yellow jasmine, a climb- 
ing plant, is now in bloom. It is one of the sweetest flow- 
ers of which our country can boast. It grows in the 
woods and fills the air with its, aromatic perfume. The 
magnolia is not in bloom yet. But the tree itself, without 
the flower, with its bright green leaves, is very beautiful. 
If I were a Pioridan, I am sure I should be proud of at 
least three things: the yellow jasmine, the magnolia, and 
the mocking bird. I am greatly in love with this south- 
ern warbler. My heart warms towards him more and 
more, as I become more familiar with him in his own na 
tive forest. I have sat for an hour together enjoying his 
sweet notes. Idid not know till lately that he was any 
thing more than a mocker. But he is. I have heard more 
than one improvise his music—make it up as he went 
along, without any regard tothe songs of other birds. He 








music. 





LITTLE ANNA'S QUARREL—HOW IT BEGAN AND HOW IT 
ENDED. : 

Little, foolish quarrels—how many of them there are 
among boys and girls, and how ‘easily they might be 
checked, if the dear children were a little more thought- 
ful. Oh, if they would only beware of the first harsh 
word, we should hear of very few little quarrels. Listen 
to a dialogue between an excellent mother and her little 
daughter. It wiil be instructive to you, I think, and will 
show you just where the evil commences, and where you 
should be most striclly on your guard, 

Anna. I don’t love her, mother, I don’t love her at all. 
She is a mean thing, and ought to be ashamed. + 

Moruer. What has she done, my dear? 

A. She called me “ good-for-nothing little hussy.” 

M. (smiling). That was wrong, certainly; especially, 
as you are not a good-for-nothing little hussy, but a pretty 
good girl. And she said this, too, without any proveca- 
tion on your part? 

A. Yes, ma’am. I didn’t say anything that she ought 
to have been so angry about. 

M. Have you any objection to telling me exactly what 
you did say? 

A. (hesitatingly). No, dear mother. 

M. Well, then, suppose yu give me the whole story, 
from beginning toend. I can trust my dear daughter. I 
don’t think it possible she can deceive me. 

A. We were playing in Mr. Ray’s yard, when Nellie’s 
brother came home from a long ramble in the woods, and 
brought us ever so many wild flowers. Nelly went and 
got her Botany, and we stopped playing, and began to 
analyze the flowers. 

M. Iam glad to see that you can turn your studies in- 
to amusements, my dear. 

A.. Among the flowers was one which Nelly said she 
was acquainted with; but I didn’t recollect ever having 
seen it before. Shecalled it the Convallaria bifolia, [Sol- 
omon’s seal.] I went over the description in the book 
carefully, and compared it with the plant, so as te see for 
myself whether this name was correct or net. 

M. That was right, Nelly might have been wrong. 
Besides, the young botanist should analyze every plant, 
whether he knows its genus or species or not. And you 
found the description agreed with the flower? 

A. No, mother, not quite. 

M. What difference did you discover ! 
The Bifolia is pretty distinctly marked. 

A. The book said two-leaved. This 
specimen had three. So I told Nelly it 
couldn't be the Bifolia. She insisted that 
it was, and said she had seen a good many 
of these flowers growing together in her 
father’s woods, and that among them she 
had noticed several with three leaves 
( Hesitates and hangs down her head.) 

M. And then— 

A. (Bursting into tears, and covering her 
face with her apron.) Oh, mother! moth- 
er! forgive me. I have been very foolish 
and very wicked. I said I didn’t believe 
Nelly Carson had all the knowledge there 
was on botany shut up in her. little head. 
Oh, how eruel. How could I have ssid it? 
Dear mother, Pll try not to do so again. 

M. There, wipe away your tears. I 
shall not punish you. ‘You have suffi- 
ciently punished yourself. Ask God to for- 
give you. Go, and make up with Nelly, 
and 1:emember, how little quarrels begin, and check 
them in the bud—yes, before the bud is started, even, * 


Uncle Frank don’t often write poetry ; and when he 
does, it is usually because he can’t very well help it— 
when he is in a condition similar to that boy in school, 
who didn’t whistle—* it whistled itself,” Here is a little 
lyric, which was woven in that way. Will the Agri- 
culturist boys and girls listen to it ? 

OUB LITTLE BIRD. 


We ey name Se at home, 
: weetly he sings: 

Where’er his tiny footsteps tread, 
His music rings. . 

No cage confines our little bird, 
He’s free as the air; 

He sings his lay all over the house, 
Sings everywhere. 


cage = he ts a poh sprite, 
He yay us by his merry strains ; 


God bless the darling of our hearts, 

Long a ae ad of a 

ong e m at voice . 
With us be heard. 
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Last month we printed a note trom cousin Mary, who 
had found Grandmother at Uncle John’s, in the City, and 
she promised further reports. While waiting to hear from 
her, a friend in Europe sent us the above picture of one of 
the Grandmothers “over the sea,” which pleased us so 
much that we immediately had it engraved to present to 
our-young readers, for we know they will love to look at 
it. Our friend did not tell us a word about this picture, 
who made it, ot where it was made. He simpiy said, “It 
speaks for itself,” and so we think it does. We leave 
vou dear children to study it and answer: What does it 
teach you? P. S.—Our friend and contributor Anna Hope, 
happened to see the engraver’s proof of the picture and 
here is what she wrote down about it : 

How satisfied Grandmother looks as she watches little 
Sarah darning her apron. I am sure she considers her 
quite a remarkable seamstress, and Sarah is evidently 
takirg great care to please her Grandmother. It is no 
small accomplishment to be able to sew weil and to mend 
neatly, and it is quite as necessary in these days of Sew- 
ing Machines as it was many years ago, before they were 
invented. I am glad Sarah has 2 Grandmother to love 
her, and I hope she is a good girl and ready to wait upon 
her, and do all she can for her comfort. My Grandmoth- 
er always wore such a cap as this «ld lady wears. I re- 
member how nice these caps looked with their crimped 
berders. And Sarah’s dress is just such as I wore. That 
high-neck apron we called a tire. 

You will! see that the old lady’s face is very pleasant. 
She has been a good tempered woman, We doubt not 
she is one who has neither scolded nor fretted, but has 
cheerfully borne the troubles oflife. If she hzl been ill- 
tempered it would have been written on her face. Chil- 
dren are all the time making their own faces—the faces 
they will wear if they live to be old. Ifthey wish to be 
beautiful evea in old age, as wel! as in middle life and 
youth, they must not allow themse'ves to do that which 
will leave an ugly mark. Anger. impatience, untruthful- | 
ness, all write themselves in the face for every observer to 
read. Sodo kindness, gentleness and love. The homeliest 
face is agreeable if it is written over with pleasant things. 
I think Sarah resembles her Grandmother. If she lives 
to be as old, I hope she wiil look as cheerful and happy. 


a 
sd 


The Editor with his young Readers, 








May Day has come again. This, to those of us born and 
brought up in America, isnot so full of meaning as it is 
ta the girls and boys living beyond the sea. We regret 
to know that of late years, even there, May Day is not the 
general holiday it once was. Formerly, when this sea 
son arrived, every body, old and young, joined to cele- 
brate the approach of Spring, by choosing a May Queen, 
dancing round the May pole festooned with flowers, and 
engaging in various sports and recreations. We wish 
there might be more play days, when we could join the 
young people in a merry romp at blind man’s buff, or 


LEARNING TO SEW 





some other of their stirring sports—enough to rub the rust 


off a little. The neareSt we can come to play is to sit 
down and have this friendly chat with you once a month, 
and a pleasant recreation we find it. After toiling away, 
day and night, to interest grown up people, talking with 
thein about work, we feel, in sitting down to chat with 
you, something as we imagine our horse, Jim, used to, 
when, after he had been shut up for a long time, eating 
dry hay and oats, we let him out into the pasture to get a 
nip ofthe fresh grass, How he would run just for the 
sake of running! Just so our pen sometimes gets to run- 
ning. 

But our thoughts and pen do not gallop quite so 
blithely now, as they have always done hitherto at this 
season—except one Spring six years ago when Just at this 
time we were returning from the West, where we ha: been 
to bury the last remains of one little boy by the side of 
another one who had died. and was buried there when we 
were on a visit two years before. That wasasad Spring! 


Very many of our young friends kindly wrote sympa- 
thizing letters when we recently told them about being 
in those “corners ;” and many inquiries have come as to 
whether we had got away frum the doctor or not. We 
can not respond individually to these letters, but we are 
glad to say that, though the doctor kept his eye on us a 
long time—almost all Winter—we have not seen him 
lately. He doubtless thinks we are improving, and we 
think and feelsotoo. But in getting thoroughly well 
again, we are trying to do as our writing teacher used to 
direct us, viz.; ** to make haste slowly,” and so we do not 
work so hard as formerly. Already the skies look bright- 
er. We feel ourselves ‘‘ good for twenty or thirty years,” 
of effective work yet—if our life is spared. 


TWENTY YEARS AHEAD! 


How the imagination runs on to the future, and paints 
itas ona panorama before us. Twenty years! That 
seems like a long period to you, does it not? But it will 
quickly pass. Time fl‘es more and more swiftly every 
year. As you become more absorbed in active life, the 
less will you notice its flight. Now, you look ahead and 
think what you will do, and what improvements in con- 
duct and character you will make next year, or five years 
hence. But then you will be looking just as far ahead 
again, and ever regretting wasted hours and days, and 
months and years in the past. Remember this, and do 
well, what you find to do to-day.... Twenty years ahead ! 
Why then you boys and girls of ten, twelve, or fifteen 
years will be men and women of thirty to thirty-five 
years, at work on your farms, or in your shops, or offices , 
and we shall perhaps be at this same table, working away | 
at the thirty-eighth volume of the Agriculturist, still 
hunting up new articles, new engravings, and new mat- 
ters of interest to send to your fire-sides. These-are cu- 
rious yet pleasing thoughts, are they not? How the mind 
gallops away when we let it have the reins...... Putting 
our hand into our Boys and Girls, letter box, the first thing 
that comes out is a marked item, in a letter from a west- 








ern lady which we have headed: 


THE BOY WHO LOVES TO 
WHISTLE. 

i She writes: ‘I wonderif 
the children all like to whis- 
tle as well as our little Bur- 
dett does. Not long since, 
he came to his mother, and 
looking her very earnestly 
in the face; suid, ‘Ma, I 
want to go and Jive with the 
Agriculturist.” *Why? I 
asked. ‘Because’ he. an- 
swered, ‘the Agriculturist 
believes in whistling; and 
Carrie doesn't like to have 
me whistle here. * Never 
mind, my son,’ I replied, ‘ it 
will be warm weather some- 
time, and then you may go 

H and sit on the wood-pile and 

whistle and whittle to your 

heart’s content.’ The child’s 
eyes brightened. Evidently 
it Was a joyous thought with 
him, that there -was a time 
in prospect when he might 
whistle and whittle as much 
as he pleased, with no oneto 
say. ‘ Piease don’t make such 

a ncise;* or, * Please don’t 

make such a litter!”...... 

That boy is one of the kind 

we like, after all, for he is 

one of those “* who must be 
fy doing something.” . Let him 

Fae do it. ‘We hope he will yet 

make a noise in the world 

that will be heard even fur- 
ther than a steam whistle. Let him keep doing—pro- 
vided he does not very foolishly imitate one of those 


BOYS WHO TRY TO EQUAL A MONKEY. 


There 1s in almost every neighborhood at least one boy, 
whom his. companions consider the funny boy, He al- 
ways has some joke. or prank, or comical face, with 
which to raise a laugh, and he is generally successful, 
because his fellows expect to laugh, when he does any- 
thing to make fun. When we see one of these boys we 
are reminded of what our schoolmaster once said toa 
boy who, though naturally kind hearted, as such boys usu- 
ally are, was continually causing much trouble by his 
antics during school-time. ‘“ Thomas,” said he, “I think 
with continued practice, you may at length equal a mon- 
Pre. Not a very high mark toaim at,isit? Fun 
should not be followed as a business, but kept as we keep 
matches, to “light up with” occasionally. However 
much the wit of the * funny ” boy or man may be laughed 
at, he is seldom respected, nor can he usually make many 
friends. But with all his faults we think even the comic 
al boy greatly more respectable &nd loveable, than one of 
those 

BOYS WHO TRY TO EQUAL A BULL-DOG. 
> 


We accidentally overheard such a boy while walking 
homeward a few evenings since. “T’U fight him any 
time,” said he, and the rest of his conversation, which 
was very profane, showed him to be a boy who thonght it 
a worthy object of ambition to be able to pound somebody 
very hard. Now, although you may at some time have 
heard boys praise a “fighter,” did you ever really love 
one? We have seen several men who made fighting a 
business. We did not meet them at church, nor ina gen- 
tleman’s parlor. They would have been as much out of 
place there, that is as fighting men, as a threshing machine 
in full blast would be. We saw them standing about the 
doors of grog-shops, where they seemed perfectly at home. 
Certainly that can not be very desirable, which unfits 
men to be loved, or even to be in the society of the good 
and the respectable. No! no! my boy, if you want to 
beat somebody, do it in learning lessons, or writing, or 
even flying kites or skating, but let only the “‘ dogs de- 
light to bark and bite.” 


“PaTHER! STEER STRAIGHT TO ME, FATHER.” 


Last week (April 5th) we attended, at the house of a 
friend, the funeral of a little child that, after suffering for 
many weeks, had taken its departure to the ‘ better land.’ 
The Pastor offered a few words of consolation to the be- 
reaved parents. He referred to the often inexplicable 
dealings of Providence in taking away our innocent prat- 
tlers, when we can see no reason for the dispensation 
One reasun given was, that it is often nécessary to remove 
our most prized treasures to Heaven that our hearts may 
be turned thither. An tllustrative incident he gave, though 
he said he had read it, was new to us, and left a deep im- 
pression. A fisherman was accustomed to go out in a 
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boat with his family and spend the day at adistance from 
the shore. As there were frequent fogs, one of the num- 
ber was usually left at home to ring a bell.as a signal. On 
one occasion a little son remained on shore. ;, During the 
day a thick fog settled down uponthe water and the fish- 
ers attempted to reach the land. But the mists grew 
deeper and darker, and after rowing vainly in all. direc- 
tions, despair had nearly suspended their efforts. Just 
then a little voice came through the darkness, ‘‘ Father ! 
steer straight for me, Father, and yow'll get home.” The 
father renewed his efforts, and by steering straight in the 
direction of the oft repeated cal!, he reached the desired 
haven. Not long after the little lad was taken: away by 
death. The father, a wicked man, having no hope :in this 
life or that which is to come, was filled with despondency. 
Clouds, mists and darkness seemed to. close in around 


him on every side. While thus situated he seemed to hear: 


from heavenward, “ Father! steer straightto me, Father, 
and you'll get home.” He obeyed the admonition, and 
turned his frail bark, tossed upon life's boisterous billows, 
towards the haven of eternal rest. So, said the speaker, 
it is probable that our little ones are often taken away to 
that higher sphere, whence we may mentally hear their 
cherub voices calling, ‘‘ Father, Mother, steer straight 
towards me, and you’ll get home.” 
LORENZO DOW ON BAD THOUGHTS 

Somebody once said to Lorenzo Dow, who was a very 
eccentric strolling preacher ; ‘Mr. Dow, I don’t know 
what to do. Bad thoughts trouble me very much. They 
come into my head, and I don’t know how to’ keep them 
out. How can I help doing wrong, if it is wrong to have 
bad thoughts.” Mr, Dow’s reply was: “Je can’t prevent 
birds from flying over our heads, but we can keep them from 
building nests in our hair.” Do you ask: * How cau you 
drive away these thoughts, and keep them from ‘making 
their nests in your minds?” Why, just as we exclude 
thistles from the land, by putting in so much good. seed 
that there is no room left for them togrow. Keep the 
mind busy with something innocent and useful, and leave 
no place for the intruders. 

mt OO 


Problems for the Boys and Girls. 
—~—— 

Our puzzling rebus of last month seems to have amused 
a good many grown-up people as well as little folks, and 
we offer another, perhaps not so difficult as No. 37, but 
probably enough so for the younger boys and girls. We 
will also add here for 

NO. 38—A RIDDLE. 

A shoemaker once made shoes without leather, 
With all the four elements joined together ; 
There were Fire, and Water and Earta tooand Arr, 
And most of his customers wanted two pair. 


No. 39—A NEW ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 
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Pros. 37 (a Rebus) has puzzled many a reader as we 
have good reason to know from the number of letters re- 
ceived concerning it. We thought the rebus difficult 
enough to puzzle almost everybody, and must express a 
little surprise at the number of correct answers already 
received. We suspect those who succeeded have realized 
the truth of the sentiment of the rebus. Aunt Sue’s let- 
ter so fully explains the rebus. and the mode of studying 
out such puzzles, that we need say no more about it. 

AUNT SUE'S NOTE ABOUT REBUS 37. 
My Dear Mr. Epitor: 

I do like hieroglyphic Rebuses, and when our friend— 
Agriculturist for April—arrived yesterday, I attacked the 
Rebus first. Let me tell you my experience over it. My 
thoughts ran somewhat thus: “Oh! that is some one 
sick-a-bed evidently, from the looks of that little table 
with physic on it ;—let’s see, ‘sick sand purse,’—‘ill sand 
purse.’—No. Can it be a Jew ill? ‘Jewels and money.’ 
‘Eve-ear-ant—swineherd? Corn-husk!’ (well, J can’t 
make a great deal of sense out of all that). ‘ E are bench, 
one D bears hyphen BA in a parenthesis!’ Well! if 
there is anything “worth remembering” in that, I 
should like to know it! “Supper was announced and so 
I laid down the paper hopelessly, Just before bed time 


[took it up again ; for “don’t give it up” is my motto, and 
I didn’t see why J couldn’t find it out as well as the next 
person. At length my efforts were rewarded, and I dis- 
covered “ Patient s and purse Eve ear ants. will pea E 
are (P.E.R) form one D bears, minus (b a),” or “Pa- 
tience and perseverance will pe-form wonders.” And my 
success bore ‘ample testimony to the truth of the motto 
thus found out. Let us have another. 
Yours truly, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., April 2, 1859. 
Correct answers have been also received up to April 16, 
from: Frahk Morrell; F. F. Woodward ; 8. Libbey ; W. 
H. W.; F. L. Strong; Edward C. Hinman; A Reader; 
Joseph Flowers ; Charles Flowers; J. T. Kelsey; M. A. 
Elliott; Hiram §. Safford ; three readers in Worcester, 
Mass.; Hl. F. A. and 8. D, M.; Eliza J. Marshall; Poly 
A. Montague; H. S. Holmes; and Charlie Ball, (who 
‘writes that for the last part of the puzzle, he had to imi- 
tate .the * Professor,’ who, fell into a well, and worked 
himself out by Algebra !) 


Aunt Sve. 

















Into which are thrown ail sorts of AR RPE as 
Notes and Repuies to Correspondents, with Useful or 
Interesting Extracts from their Letters, together with Glean- 
ings of various kinds from various sources. 


Catalpaor Bean Tree.—C. Pulsifer, Christian 
Co., Ill. This tree is of moderate size, seldom reaching 
more than 30 to 35 feet in hight with wide spreading 
branches. Its leaves are in shape much like a bean leaf, 
and its long seed capsules resemble bean pods—hence the 
name “bean tree.” It flowers freely in June, at which 
season it is quite ornamental. It is not perfectly hardy 
in this latitude, the young shoots being often Winter- 
killed, but grows more hardy with age. Though not gen- 
erally planted we esteem it highly. 


Farmer, Spare that Oak.—P. W. Cook, Ash- 
tabula Co., O., writing about the prejudice against oak 
trees in open fields, as not being profitable, states that he 
has two oaks which furnish more food for pigs, than the 
same ground which the trees occupy, would produce if 
planted with corn. 


Register of the Fruit Yard.—Vulcan, Har- 
ford Co , Md., suggests that a plan of the fruit yard or 
orchard be made, each variety being named in its place ; 
the plan to be kept for reference, instead of depending 
upon the labels attached to the trees, which are easily 
lost. The ideais a goodone. Most nurserymen have 
such a plan in addition to the labels. 


Dwarf Trees, How far apart ?—R. Craig, In- 
diana Co., Pa. From ten totwelve feet apart is a proper 
distance to set dwarfs, and deep enough to cover the roots 
at their junction with the tree, this being the depth at 
which trees stand naturally, 


Mildew on Gooscberrics.—M. A. Riley, Co- 
lumbiana Co., O. Gooseberries appear to be affected 
most by mildew in dry seasons. In the moist climate of 
England, where this fruit is raised in the greatest excel- 
lence, mildew is scarcely known. Mulching, that is, cov- 
ering the ground around the roots with straw, leaves or 
tan-bark, keeps the surface moist, and is used.as a pre- 
ventive of this blight. 


Caps over Currant Bushes, etc.—B. Ew- 
ing, Marquette Co, Wis, was very much annoyed last 
season by the depredations of the birds. ‘They came in 
flocks, and. of almost every description, to feed upon the 
currants and: raspberries which had been cultivated with 
much care. After trying many expedients, the bushes 
were at last covered with cloth caps, which, when proper- 
ly arranged, excluded the birds, and also proved beneficial 
to the fruit, making it Sweeter, and preventing it from 
drying on the bushes. 

Peach Tree Borer.—E. R. Gilbert, New-Haven 
Co., Conr.. The insects producing this worm deposit 
their eggs in this Jatitude during the latter part of July 
and the month of August. 

Destroying Catterpillars on Treces.—A.L. 
Risley, Ill, recommends applying a mixture of softsoap 
aud turpentine to the places where they have commenced 
making their nests. They are often found in the forks of 
the limbs, and resemble a small tuft of cotton. The mix- 
ture may be readily applied by using a long-handled swab, 





made of cotton batting. 





Another White Strawberry,—D.. Habel, 
West Chester,Co., N,:¥.; says he has: found.among the 
H ighlands of the Hudson. River, a variety of white straw- 
berriés, larger than the native red, very, sweet and high 
flavored. ‘The’ leaves, specimens of which. were ‘forward- 
ed are small, bright glossy green, and deeply: ribbed. Per- 
haps it would be better to.prove them one year longer be- 
fore deciding to distribute them. — 


Hanging up Geraniums.—W. H. Riker, Sa- 
ratoga Co., N Y.,states that. he has succeeded three 
years past in keeping the scarlet Geraniums. by the me- 
thod recommended by Mr. Downing;.viz.: hanging them 
up by the “ heels”. in.the darkest part.of the cellar. Other 
correspondents say they have succeeded equally well. 


Kohl Rabi.—N. B Martin. This plant.resembles 
a turnip growing out.of ground on acabbage stalk. It is 
cultivated like a turnip, though sown earlier, and cooked 
similarly. [t is best for. use when halfito two-thirds 
grown, say. adout the first of ‘August-in this latitude. 
See Illustration and description in vol. 16, page 209, also 


on page 4 of this volume. ‘ 


i Worm on nhteenipicchiaalen: M. Gates, 

. North Branford, recommends sowing a circle of either 

coh or shell Jime, around each plant to prevent the cut 

worm. He says it has succeeded where other means have 
failed. § 


Whatle-oil Soap for Borers.—A “Jamaica 
Piain, (Mass.) Farmer,” writes us’strongly urging the use 
of a solution of one pint of whale-oil soap to a gallon of 

water, applied with a cloth or brush, both Spring and Fall, 
to the trunks of fruit irees, as an effectual — from 
borers. : 


Carrots for ‘Coffee.—Mr. Charles M. Buttolph, 
Lee, Co , Ill.’ writes that after trying various ‘substit utes 
for coffee, he has at Jast found carrots to answer the pur- 
pose very well. They are prepared by washing, sliced 
lengthwise quite thin, and roasted in the oven until about 
the color of roasted coffee, and brittle enough to grind 
well. A tablespoonful is sufficient to make coffce for five 
or six persons.(?) It should boil about five minutes and 
requires nothing to make it clear. 


Large Ears of King Philip Corn.—George 
Haigh, Orange Co., N. Y., forwarded fine specimens of 
this corn, selected from his crop. He states that the seed 
was planted the 2d of June, and harvested the first week in 
September, the product being over 97 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. 


Great Vicld of Buck wheat.—D. B. Stevens, 
Locust Township(’), reports the size and product of a 
single stalk of buck wheat gathered by him, thus: Weight 
of stalk 3 Ibs., number of kernels, .4,000. This certainly 
is at the rate of —— a great many bushels to the acre. 


Feeding Young Lambs. J. Johnston, Ontario 
Co., after having tried the method for feeding young 
lambs suggested inthe March Agriculturist, (page 70,) 
as well as other modes, has at last from experience come 
to the very good conclusion, that the best way to feed 
lambs is through the ewes ; in other words. to allow the 
ewes I lb. grain each, daily, during their pregnancy if fed 
with straw, lessif hay be given. This, he says, not only 
fits the ewe for nursing her lamb well, but also adds to 
her growth and the weight of her fleece. 


Disease of Young Lambs.—Ranchero, Chau- 
tauque Co., N. Y., inquires for information concerning 
the proper treatment of his lambs. He writes that when 
several days old they are attacked suddenly, apparently 
with pain in the bowels, a viscid mucous flows copiously 
from the mouth; they lie on the side, with the head 
stretched back, bleating with each paroxysm of pain, and 
in six or eight hours they die, 


Giving the Bees a Hint.—S. P. Campbell, Min- 
nesota, writes that he fotind the drones remaining during 
the middle of September after brood time, thereby pre- 
venting the honey from gaining inthe hive. Thinkitig 
that the bees were negligent, he killed abont a dozen 
drones as they were entering the hive, and the next day 
he found the hive entirely cleared of drones, the workers 
having destroyed the rest. The hive then filled with 
honey very rapidly. Mr. C., would like to know ‘some 
means of preventing swarms leaving after being hived. 


Patent Churns, (Jobnson’s and others.)—In re- 
sponse to several correspondents, we answer that we are 
unable to give particulars concerning the churns they ask 
for. For years we chased new ‘patent churns’ up Broad- 
way, down Wall-street, and elsewhere, with atout equal 
satisfaction, or rather want of it, in every case. We will 
say this much, however, that experience, observation, and 
scientific principles, have led us to the settled conclusion 
that no churn will make the first quality of butter which 
brings the butter in less than 15 or 20 minutes under the 
most favorable circumstances. Hence we now spend no 
time in running after any ‘three minute churn.” When 
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such a thing is practicable, we promise to set forth, with 
pen and graver, any churn that will do the work. 


Agency for Sceds.—M. M. Ferguson, William- 
son Co., Texas, and others. While we cheerfully en- 
deavor to do what we can for the introduction and dis- 
semination of valuable new seeds without charge, we can 
not think of entering upon the sale of seeds as a business 
as proposed. We have not the time; neither do we 
think an agricultural paper should be connected with a 
trade of this kind or any other. An agricultural paper 
should be entirely independent of all individual interests 
in its teachings and recommendations. This we are en- 
deavoring to carry out, and therefore must decline the 
various tempting offers of good commissions which are 
60 frequently opened to us. 


Hydraulic Cement Pipes,—T. Stowell, N. Y. 
Water pipes made of cement (water lime) answer a very 
good purpose if laid below the reach of frost ; otherwise 
they are soon cracked and rendered worthless. 


Cooking Ranges.—J.W.,York Co, Pa. These 
are usually constructed for burning coal only. They are 
convenient but not very economical of fuel, unless con- 
siderable cooking is done. They are especially adapted 
for hotels, large boarding houses, etc., though they are in- 
troduced into many private houses, because of their con- 
venience, and their occupying less reom than stoves. 
They also facilitate the heating of water for distribution 
in pipes over the house. Baking is done very well by 
them. * 


Substitute for Peat or Sawdust.—L. D. 
Jared, Ill. Almost any waste or refuse vegetable matter 
may be used as an absorbent in the barn-yard, when peat 
or swamp muck can not be procured. Straw, if you have 
enough of it. is very valuable. It would hardly pay to 
cut it up for this purpose, 

Even in the Moon !—The Editor of the Planter 
and Mechanic, published at Jackson, Miss., in his M arch 
number says: ‘ The American Agriculturist, published 
by O. Judd, in New-York, is one of the best papers we 
see. Many complain of northern papers not suiting the 
south. As to mere detail we would admit, but when we 
regard the drawing out thought, giving food to the mind, 
we beg to dissent. We want such papers, and those who 
agree with us, will find the American Agriculturist a rich 
treat.... The paper shows MIs p, and ENERGY, and Labor, 
and if it wire published in the Moon we should prize a” .. 
We thank our worthy cotemporary for this kind and 
hearty expression of appreciation and good will. The 
principles of soil culture are essentially the same, and 
human nature is the same, east, west, north and south, 
and we hope to make the Agriculturist of such a charac- 
ter that will meet some want of every man, woman and 
child in the land, no matter what the location. 


Preventing effects of Drouth.—M. A. Allen, 
Warren Co., N.Y. The best prevention is deep work- 
ing of the ground with subsoil plow or spade, so that the 
roots can go down into a prepared soil far enough to al- 
ways find moisture, however dry and parched the surface 
may be. 

Artificial Kioney.—F. Phillips, Crawford Co., 
Pa., will find an article on this subject in vol. 17, p. 164, 
which we can not reprint. Set it down as asure thing, 
however, that bees alone can make good honey. 


Pumpkin Flour,—W. T. W., Queens Co., N.Y. 
This is made of either common or Bermuda pumpkins, 
cooked and evaporated until quite dry. It is then ground 
into a meal! or flour, and after further drying put up in tin 
caus or boxes. 


Fall Pork BRaising.—E. B. Woodward, Ocean 
Co., N. J., gives us the following weights of hogs, raised 
in the township of Plumstead. On one farm of 165 acres 
41 hogs were slaughtered, averaging 532 tbs. each. An- 
other farm of 150 acres raised 30 hogs, averaging 537} ibs., 
and 26 pigs, each 212¢ ibs. On another farm of 160 acres 
there were raised 28 hogs of 537 ibs. each, and to finish 
the list, a resident of that town raised one porker weigh- 
ing 1045 tbs. 

Corn Cobs for Manure.—Wm. McCullough, 
Shelby Co., O., and several others. We have delayed an 
answer to this question, because we have not had ex- 
perience enough to instruct others. Our opinion is, thut 
corn cobs, like all other organic matters, are valuable for 
incorporating with the soi]. They are valuable only in 
proportion to their weight, of course, We think the best 
disposal of them is, to p'ow them into heavy soils, which 
they will help to lighten ; or to place them around fruit 
trees asa mulch. If burned, their large amount of ashes 
would be usefully applied to cold, wet, sour land. 


To kiil Bee Moths.—N. P. Hedges writes that 
vegetable acids of any kind, as sweetened vinegar, mashed 
currants or cherries, or any similar substance, will destroy 
this pest. He says it should be put on shallow plates or 


pans near the hives, where the moth will eat freely of it, 
and die in consequence. They will drown in open ves- 
sels containing sweetened liquids to attract them, but we 
hardly think they will eat enough to poison themselves. 


Clearing Trees from Lice, Moss, etc.— 
C. Smith, Westchester Cu., recommends to take a piece 
of loose rope, wind it once around the tree or limb, and 
then holding one end in each hand, draw it back and forth 
rapidly. ‘his wiil do for the main trunk and crotches. 

When to sow Turnips.—J. Pierce, Armstrong 
Co., Pa. Ashcroft’s Swedish and Long White French 
may be sown from the latter part of June till the middle 
of July, or even till the first of August, though we prefer 
the season first named. 


Ayreshires and Herefords.—O. H. Whitney, 
Oswego Co., N. Y. Each of these breeds has its superior 
points. Perhaps the Ayreshires excel for the dairy, and 
the Herefords for fattening. Very full descriptions of 
these and other breeds may be found in a series of articles 
extending through several numbers of the last vol. (XVII.) 
of the Agriculturist. 


King of Tompkins Co. Apple.—L. F. Pierce, 
Des Moines Co., Iowa. This fruit is described as a vig- 
orous grower and good bearer. Fruit large, skin yel- 
lowish shaded with red, flesh coarse, juicy, and tender, 
with an agreeable flavor. It was placed by the American 
Pomological Society on the list of fruits which promise 
well. Experiments alone can decide whether this va- 
riety will prove specially valuable in any particular loca- 
tion, distant from the place of its origin. 

Love of Flowers.—E. Dickinson, Mass., in an 
article for which we have not room, rightly urges parents 
to cultivate the love of flowers in their children as a 
means of refinement. 
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NEW BOOKS, 
ae 
SarGEnt’s EpitTion oF Downina’s LANDSCAPE GARDEN- 
inc. A. O. Moore & Co., Publishers. New-York. 1859. 


We have already alluded to the publication of this 
book, but its importance will justify another notice. It is 
now eighteen years since the issue of the original work 
by Mr. Downing, and in that time considerable advance 
has been made in the knowledge and practice of the art 
of which it treats. Of course, the general principles re- 
main essentially the same: but some progress has been 
made in their application. Mr. Sargent’s supplement, in 
this edition, exhibits that progress, and contains the latest 
and fullest information. 

The author commences with some general remarks on 
landscape gardening, and condenses into a few pages 
much useful matter. His second chapter is devoted to an 
exhibition of twocommon modes of making a country- 
place, viz.: one by planting on open ground, and the 
other by hewing one out of a wooded site with the axe, a 
little planting being added by way of finishing strokes. 
The residence of Mr. Hunnewell, near Boston, is de- 
scribed as illustrating the first method, and the author’s 
house on the Hudson, the other. Inthe remarks touch- 
ing the first, and in the engravings depicting it, we detect, 
what is also apparent in other quarters, a disposition to 
revive somewhat the old, artificial style of gardening, in 
which trees and shrubs are cut into all manner of fanci- 
ful shapes. In the chapteron the newer deciduous trees 
and shrubs, the reader will find much to interest him. It 
is truly surprising to observe what a wealth of materials 
the ornamental planter now has to drawupon. He ought 
to possess corresponding skill in using them. 

The fourth chapter, occupied with the subject of plant- 
ing and acclimating tender trees, will arrest the attention 
both of practical men and of vegetable physiologists. We 
question whether all readers will agree with the writer 
here. The latter part of this chapter. filled with descrip- 
tions of the newer evergreens, is perhaps the grand fea- 











ture of the supplement. It is evidently the favorite theme 
of the writer. Mr. Sargent has devoted his ample means 
and cultivated taste for many years to the testing of new- 
ly discovered trees from almost every part of the world. 
Japan, China, the Bhotan’ and Altai mountains, the 
Crimea, the hights of Lebanon, and the Alps, the. isle of 
Corsica, Norway, Sweden, England, and Ireland, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Baffin’s Bay, Florida, and indeed a'most 
every country, Whose vegetation could reasonably be ex- 
pected to endure the climate of our Middle and Northern 
States, have furnished some specimens of trees for a trial 
of their hardihood on the shores of the Hudson. The re- 
sults thus far reached, are reported in the book before us. 
In addition to descriptive remarks upon trees, there is 
given a Tabular View, which exhibits their relative hardi- 
ness in different sections of the country. This we con- 
sider one of the most useful and interesting features of the 
work. 

The concluding chapters of Historical Notices show the 








great progress made during the past fifteen years, in the 


construction of fine country seats, rural cemeteries, and 
public and private parks. 

Thus much for the labors of the editor ; of which, in-’ 
deed, much more might well be said. We should, how-' 
ever, do but imperfect justice to the work as a whole, did 
we faii to notice also the labors of the publisher in its pro- 
duction. Among the new and superb pictorial embellish- 
ments, we see tiat at least fourteen of them were drawn 
by the skillful pencil of A. O. Moore, Esq. In this and 
other ways he has bestowed many months’ labor, and has 
expended largely of his private means, in order to bring 
the work out in the best possible manner, ‘We learn, also, 
that he has pledged a generous share of the profits of this 
edition to the widow of the lamented Downing. Thus, 
whether we consider the merits of the original work, or 
the supplement, or the labors of the publisher, it is ob- 
vious that this book is worthy of public favor and an 
extensive circulation. 


New American Encyciopepra, Vors. IV. anp V.— 
We have already spoken of this magnificent work as “A 
Whole Library in one Work,” and we can hardly use any 
stronger terms. We have before us and have examined 
the IVth and Vth volumes, which are now issued. They 
each contain 770 pages. Vol. 4th extends in the alphabet 
from BRO, to CHA , and contains 1379 different subjects 
treated of, in articles averaging half a page each. Vol. 
5th extends from CHA. to COU., and contains 2059 ar- 
ticles, averaging over one-third page each. The space 
devoted to the different topics varies of course with their 
relative importance. Every person, place, or thing named 
in Historv, Biography, Geography, Science, Art, Agricul- 
ture, etc., is treated of pretty fully, and, as we remarked 
in a former notice, not one person ina thousand will care 
to learn more on any subject, than will be found in this 
work. The volumes, neatly bound, are furnished at $3 
each, or $45 for the whole work. As the first five volumes 
go only part way through the letter C, it would hardlyseem 
possible to bring the entire work within 15 volumes. But 
should it not, this will be to the advantage of the purcha- 
ser, as the publishers engage to furnish any extra volumes 
to subscribers without additional charge. D. AppLe- 
ton & Co., Publishers, 346 & 348 Broadway, New-York. 


The American Home Garpen, By Alexander Watson 
We have had time for only a cursory glance at this work, 
and can not speak fully asto its merits. It appears to 
have been carefully written, and to contain much useful 
information relating to every department of the home 
garden including vegetables, fruits and flowers. The 
author writes from a practical experience of many years. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. Price $1 50. 


THe ATLANTIC MontHLY.—We heartily commend this 
magazine for uniform literary excellence of high order, 
the freshness and brilliancy of its articles are une- 
qualled by any similar publication in this country. We 
are glad to know that it is enjoying the success it deserves. 
There has been at times a little outcropping of skepticism 
in some Of its articles, but latterly there has been an im- 
provement in this respect. We always read the Profes- 
sor at the Breakfast table, even if we have time for no 
other part of its contents and should consider this alone 
worth the cost of the Magazine, $3 per year. Published 
by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 


THE BiBLe PRINTED As IT SHOULD BE.—In the Bible 
as usually printed, great injury is done to the sense by the 
arbitrary arrangement into chapters and verses without 
regard to the proper connection. It was not so written 
originally, and there is no sacredness in these divisions. 
The chapter divisions were not made until the 13th cen- 
tury and the verse divisions, not until the middle of the 16th 
century, when it was done for convenience of reference 
in making up aconcordance. The better arrangement is 
to divide it into paragraphs according to the sentiments, 
with appropriate headings, quotation marks, etc , just as 
any other book is printed. We have for years used such 
an edition with decided pleasure and advantage, the 
words and language precisely the same as in the common 
edition. and the chapters and verses simply indicated by 
figures along the right and Jeft margin. The only objec- 
tion to our copy (printed by the American and Foreign 
Bible Society) is the smallness of the type. We have 
just received from Collins & Brother, Publishers, New- 
York, a copy of the New Tesiament, arranged in para- 
graphs, which is a desirable edition especially on account 
of the larger type. The chapters and verses beginning 
each page are indicated at the head of the page. Quota- 
tion marks “*” are used whenever the sense demands it, 
We are only sorry that the usual chapter and verse di- 
visions are not indicated by side figures. But even with 
this defect, we cunsider this far preferable to the common 
edition for general reading. 


Our Musica, Frienp.—A weekly periodical which 
usually gives each week three or four pieces of popular 
music, and generally of very good character, so far. «This 
is an excellent idea, as it brings a better class of music 





within the reach of a large class unable to pay the sheet 
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price, It is sold for 10 cents a copy, or furnished to sub- 
scribers at $5 per year. Published by Seymour & Co. 
New-York. 

Riconp’s Roman History.—The story of the Roman 
Empire told without being encumbered with unimportant 
details, and in a stvle calculated to interest the youns, 
and create a taste fur more on the same subject, and de- 
velop a taste for instructive reading. In the edition be- 
fore us the publishers use too much paper for the printed 
matter {aot a common failing.) which renders the book 
rather bulky. A. S. Barnes & Co. New-York. 


Wrecks anv Reseves, published by the American Fe- 
male Guardian Society, we have not had time to examine, 
but our better half has read it, and says it contains a very 
interesting series of truthful narratives of various cases 
that have come under the care of members of the Society, 
who are constant in their efforts to save the lost. The 
profits on this book go to aid in theircharities. For price, 
etc., see advertisement in March Agriculturist. 


Home Wuisrers.—It would benefit many a thoughtless 
husband and wife to listen to these whispers of experience 
und counsel, enforced by the observation of the writer. 
Many lessons in the art of making home happy are taught 
plainly yet gracefully. Published by the American Fe- 
male Guardian Society, 29 East 29th-st., N. Y. 

BenrramM Noeu, by E. J. May. This is a story for 
youth, rather lively in style, and intended to teach the 
value of self control strengthened by religion. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., N. Y. 
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STANDING PREMIUMS 


‘or obtaining subscribers to the American Agriculturist.) 
fi] 





No, MW—for 15 subscribers at 80c. each, an extra 
COMM, WOT ic vsc0ce chee secs waieey 

No. W—for 25 subscribers at 80c each (} new) 
Vols, 10: & 17, WOrthh....- ccccccscee 

Ne. Wi—for 30 subscribers at 8(c. each (} new) 


Silver Case Microscope, worth. .$4. 


Noe Wik—for 40 subscribers at &0c. each (} new) 
Webster's Dictionary worth....... $6. 


No. UX—for 144 subscribers at 80c. each (new) 
Sewing Machine worth.........$50. 
do. —for 100 subscribers at $1 each (new) 
Sewing Machine worth.......... 
No, XEE—for 130subscribers at 80c. each (new) 
Encyclopedia worth ............ 
do. —for 100 subscribers at $1 each (new) 
Encyclopedia worth..........+. $ 


Note.—The above premiums are the same as are de- 
scribed in the first 5 numbers of the present volume. All 
the new names obtained within the year will be counted. 
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Review, Weather Notes, &c. 


masala 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, ; 
New York, Friday Evening, April 22, 1859. 

The receipts of Breadstuffs, since our last, have in- 
creased, while the demand for the principal kinds has 
fallen off considerably. The home traders have been the 
principal buyers. There has not been much inquiry from 
shippers. Speculators have manifested less disposition to 
purchase. An erroneous statement of the stock of Flour 
on hand, published on the Ist inst., has tended to check 
business. An effort was immediately made by dealers to 
ascertain the amount really here, and we were furnished 
with a copy of the names of the holders and the total 
quantity on hand. The list embraced seventy firms, 
whose stock, as reported by each firm, amounted in the 
aggregate to 465,774 barrels, including all the State, 
Western, Southern, and Canadian Wheat Flour in first 
hands, and in the hands of speculators, as well as of the 
principal jobbers, and that Flour upon which advances 
had been made. Yet, the erroneous statement (making out 
a stock of over 1,300,000 bbls.), has continued to exercise 
a depressive influence on the market, and prices, despite 
the exertions of holders to sustain them, have declined, 
closing heavily and languidly. Some reports from Liver- 
pool, of purchases of Wheat there, for shipment to Phil- 
adelphia, have contributed though but slightly. to weak- 
en the market, and to diminish the value of Wheat and 
Wheat Flour here. A Philadelphia paper, refers to the 
receipt of advices by the last steamer from England of 
shipments of Wheat to Philadelphia. ‘A lot of eight or 
nine thousand bushels, on its way from Liverpoul, is now 
offered for sale by samples, and will probably pay a good 
freight.” Another Philadelphia paper, a few weeks ago, 
stated that the Wheat ordered from Liverpool for Phila- 
delphia was being imported for seed by some enterpris- 
ing members of the Corn Exchange Association of that 
cily, and was to be sold in suitable lots to the farmers of 
Pennsylvania. The cost of such lots, landed in’ Phila- 
delphia, will be equivalent to $1 80 per bushel 
movements in Cotton have been less extensive, and prices 
have favored buyers. Available supply here, 88,797 bales, 
against 62,710 last year. Receipts at all shipping ports to 





Market 





latest dates this year, 3,371,355 bales, against 2,592,012 
bales to same time last year. Total United States Ex- 
ports so far this year 2,160,460 bales, against 1,714,913 bales 
at same date last year. Total stock on hand, on ship- 
board and in port, 728,548 bales ; last year. 697,952. Stock 
in interior towns 129,813 bales ; last year, 94,461 bales.... 
Provisions have been quite freely offered, and prices of the 
principal kinds, especially of hog products, have declined. 
The demand has been good at our revised quotations. 
Considerable Pork has been sold, for future delivery. 
ee: Hay has been in fair request at uniform rates...... 
Hemp and Hops have been quiet......Seeds have been 
moderately inquired for. Clover is lower. Timothy is 
rather higher .....Rice has been pretty freely dealt in at, 
however, reduced figures...... Tobacco has been less 
active, yet firm,.... Wool has also attracted Jess atten- 
tion, though prices have not varied materially...... Na- 
val stores have been mare sought after....Other branch- 
es of the Produce Trade have exhibited no very remark- 
able changes. 

RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley Oats 
26 bus. days th’smon , 137 902 30,541 298,290 14,300 72,500 84,200 
26 bus. days Jast mon, 101,078 12,173 176,734-———-—_ 54,659 40,200 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye Barley. 


26 business days this mon. 281.600 279.150 400,500 68.000 302,800 
26 business days last month, 428,500 857.150 545,800 8,650 84,300 


Exports OF BREADSTUFFsS FROM N. Y., From JAN. Ist, 
TO APRIL. 19. 





























’ 1858, 1859. 
Wheat Flour, bbls......... vecess 360,589 164,458 
Rye Pliowr,. DOIG. .06:0+0600 00 seetan’ 5008 2,250 
Corn Meal, bbls........ tree coos 39,384 24,182 
Wheat, bush.......... eaipe shaaks 349,934 18,916 
Corn, bush......... rrr ery 1,062,627 97,952 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

March 23. pril 22. 
FLouR—Superf to Extra State $5 50 @6 80 '$5 15 @ 6 40 
Common to Fancy Western.. 555 @610 4515 @5 85 
Extra Western... .............5 650 @875 606 @700 
Fancy to Extra Genesee 680 @800 770 @8 00 
Mixed to Extra Southern..... 625 @875 605 @875 
Rye FLour—Fine and Super. 365 @42j5 365 @445 
io 8 Co ee ers 375 @ 4 40 390 @435 
WHEAT—Canada White...... None offering, 150 @ 1 70 
Weatarn WHILC. 6... 0<ccsesnccee 150 @1 89 150 @1 80 
Southern White,........ssese0. 145 @180 145 @175 
All kinds of Red..,............ 100 @155 85 @ 1 50 
Cornn—Yellow,..... gcaeese eed 8 @ 90 85 @ 88 
MT 6 capt vkstes, answers edae 8& @ 9 85 G 3 
ot eee obegeonenss 8 @ 9) 834@ 85 

69 @ 62 57 @ 59 
RS er er ee ee 56 @ 58 52 @ 55 
ECT re 48. @ 5 46 @ 52 

( See a ee 8 @ 95 85 @ 8&8 

BARLEY oes niscccccccssevinsas 65 @ 85 60 @ 8 
EIU ORR. + 60 vnuteares (A000 120 @1 30 110 @115 
Hay, in bales, per 100 lbs...... 65 @ 680 65 @ 80 
Corron—Middlings, perlb.... 1243@ 12% 1234@ 12% 
a gt) errr 325 @4 50 300 @ 4 50 
Hops, crop of 1858 per ib...... 10 @ 18 @ 15 
Pork—Meess. per bbl.......... 1775 (@1840 1700 @17 25 
Prim. DOT BU 66 os cise cee oe 1310 @1320 1159 @ 
BEEF—Repacked Mess........ 950 @1I1 50 925 @I1 25 
Country mess RS ee 850 @962% 775 @9 09 
HoGs, Dressed corn, per ib ., 7 @ 8% 74%@ 8% 
Lard, in bbls. perlb ©........ 1lg@ 12 ll @ 11% 
BurreER—Western, per lb..... 10 @ 17 9 @ 15 
Se ere 15 @ 2% 14 @ 26 
HORSE DOE UD. cccnincciverens 8 WD it 7 @ wW 
Eaoas—Fresh, per dozen...... 174@ 19 I34%@ Mk 
Featuers, Live Geese per lb. 42 @ 52 42 @ 52 
SeED—Clover, per Ib .......... 10 @ it %@ 
Timothy, per bushel.. ........ 200 2275 225 @275 
Sua@ar, Brown. per lb......... 6 @ 8 54@ = 7% 
Mos s, New-Orleans, prgl 3 @ 40 38 @ 40 
Corr Bio, 08 Wi: 00-0006 10%4@ 12% 1W6@ 124 
Tosacco—Kentucky, &c. pr lb 54@ } 5%4@ 13 
Seed Leaf. per lb.............. 6 @ 25 6 @ 2 
WooL-Domestic fleece, per |b. 45 @_ 65 42%@ 65 
Domestic, pulled, per lb ..... 34 @ 33 @ 55 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer’n pr ton. 150 @160 40 0©=— @155 
Dressed American, per ton... .195 (@22 195 (@225 
TAAOG, OOF WD... | cccccncees ee @ 10% 0%a@ 10 
OIL CAKE, perton....... ..... 34.00 @33 00 34 00 238 00 
PoraToES—Peach Blow,prbbl 175 @200 175 @2 00 
Mercers. per bbl......  ...... @ 1 87 175 @.1 &7 
Turnips—Rutabagas, per bbl. 62 @ 75 100 @ 
Onions, per bbl. ...........6. 300 @50 300 @500 
AppLEs—Prime, Per bbl...... 400 @M@5% 350 @50) 
Dried, BOP VE... .eccecaserstass 9 @ 10 74@ 9 
Dried Peaches—pr 1b.,South’n 10 @ 
PouLTRY—Fowls, per Ib....... It @ M4 13 @ 15 
DURE DOE UD. vepededs..cosasece 4 @ 18 14 @ 18 
Turkeys, per 1b ve 13 @ 15 1 @ 16 
Geese, per 1D ,... ..coccveceees 8 @ 10 12 @ il 


N. W. Live Stock Markets.—TuHe Carte 
Markets have been scantily supplied during the past 
month, and prices have advanced Itc. P tb. on the esti- 
mated dressed weights since our last report. For the past 
four weeks ending April 20, the receipts amounted to 
12,060, or an average of about 5.000 per week, Prices now 
range at 12ic.@13c. for Premium grades; I!}¢.@12e. 
for good qualities ; 10c.@10}c. for Medium animals ; and 
9c.@9}c. for poor grades; with a general average of 
10ic. for all sales. The indications are that cattle will 
not be plenty before the grass fed animals begin to arrive 
in June. , 

Veau CaLvEs are very abundant just now. For the 
past four weeks 4,186 have been received at the regular 
markets besides large numbers sold from the river boats. 
Prices were, April 20th : 6c. for Prime calves ; 4$c.@5c. 
for fair ones, and 3}c.@4c. P tb. live weight for light thin 
calves. 

Suerte anp Lamss.—Receipts of live sheep have been 
very light, amounting to only 16,434 for the past four 
weeks. ‘They are kept back on account of the season of 
increase and the approaching shearing time. Good sheep 
now command 7c.@7}.¢ P tb. live weight. Ordinary an- 
imals are worth 5}c.@6c. Demand rather light. 








Hoas.—Receipts for the four weeks just ended amount 


‘to 21,159. The supply is fully equal to the demand, grad- 


ually diminishing with the warm weather. Heavy Corn 
fed hogs are worth 6c @6%c. and light ones 5}c.@5ie, 
gross weight, with an inactive market. 


The Weather, for a month past has been cool and 
wet, though rather more Spring like during the last week, 
The early prospects of March received a check, but are 
gradually recovering. The grain and fruit prospects are 
upon the whole, favorable, although the freezing weather 
of the 5th and 6th did considerable injury at the South 
where early fruits were in bloom. Our Datty Nerss 
condensed, read: March 24, rain P M., and during next 
day ; 26, 27, 28, mostly fine clear weather ; 29, rainy day ; 
30, 31, clear and fine. April 1, warm, with hgh winds ; 2, 
fine, rain at night ; 3, rain and fog ; 4, clear and pleasant ; 
5, 6, cold and windy, mercury 81°, ice formed at night, 
and fruit trees in bloom at the south were doubtless ia- 
jured; 7, clear and mild; 8 cloudy with light rain; 9, clear; 
10 cloudy, rain at night; 11, N. E. rain storm; 12 clear, 
rainy night and most of 13th and 14th. 15 to 21, mostly 
clear and fine, noderately warm and growing weather, 
which farmers are improving ; 22, moderate rain; 23, very 
rainy, 98 we go to press in the morning. 





> (> The circulation of the Agriculturist to regular 
subscribers, is much larger than that of any other 
Agricultural or Horticultural Journal in the world. 
| 


Advertisements, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 


TERMS-—(invariably cash before insertion): 


FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Twenty-five certs per line of space for each insertion. About 
9 words make a line. if undisplaved. 
One whole column (145 lines) or more, $30 per column. 
Ew” Business Notices Fifty cents per line, 


FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 


One whole column, (130 lines), or more, $11 per column 
€3 Business Notices twenty cents per line. 








FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 
Thirty-one cents per line: $38 per column. 
t= Business Notices Sixty-five cents per line, 


EVERGREEN 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR 
The Lawn and The Garden. 


Though there is still ample time for planting Deciduons 
Trees and Shrubs, yet this is peculiarly the month for putting 
out Eveigreens. 


PARSONS & C@O., 


SHOW TO VISITORS TO THEIR GROUNDS AT 
FLUSHING, LONG«ISLAND, 


Trees of fine form and large size for planting singly, as well as 
those of smafler size for grouping and massing 
Among their best surts are : 
Norway Spruce, 
White Spruce, 











Wevmourh Pine, 
Bho an Pine, 


Hemlock Spruce, Stone Pine, 
Himlaya Spruce, European Silver Fir, 
Thish Juniper, Siberian Silver Fir, 


Balsam Fir, 
Siberian Arbor Vite, 
Golden Arbor Vite, 


Chinese Juniper, 
Swedish Juniper, 
Heathleaved Juniper, 
Atlas Cedar, Ame: ican Arbor Vite, 
Cryptomeria, Tree Box, 
Rhododendrons, &c., &c., &e , &e. 

While each of the sorts just named has its peculiar charm, 
and is indispensah'e to achoice co'lection yet for geueral plant. 
ing, none are so satisfactory as the Norway Spruce, am mg the 
ay and the Rhododendron among the smaller growing va+ 
rieties 

For lists in detail see their Catalozue which can he obtained 
by mail or at 179 Broadway, or 189 Water-st,, New-York. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME, 
NEAR NEW-YORK CITY, 
FOR SALE LOw, 
AND 
VERY LITTLE CASH REQUIRED, 
As 
MOST OF THE PURCHASE MONEY CAN REMAIN 


FOR A TERM OF YEARS. 

The late Homestead of Rev. Dr Strong,S.T D, (who is now 
in charge of Troy University.) loented in the pleasant, retired 
village of Flushing. twelve miles Eust of New-York Ci y. No 
other place near the metropolis is so iently ac ible, at 
almost all hours of the day, both by steamboat. and railroad—the 
time by ratiroad being less than one hour, while a ride to Flash- 
ing in the spacious cars or bout is far more pleasant ban a pas- 
sage on any of the public conveyances to the upper part. or even 
the eentra of New-York City. Flushing is an_ exeeedinely 

leasant Country Town abounding in Nurseries, Green-honses, 

ublic or Commercial Garvens &c, &e , while the Country 
back, for many miles, is dotted over with the country sexts of 
numerous retired as well as active busimess men, (So well 
pleased have most of the dwellers in this suburb of New-York 
City been with their homes that little or no ado has ever been 
made to bring it inte no ice by advert or newspaper 
pes rw Voeg Soe payente wee yo gone to Cighies ayy 
sold out to go elsewhere, except on imperative ‘usi 

Flushing is scarcely surpassed for its advantages of Watcher 
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good schools—both pnblic and private, etc.. while its main busi- 
ness being comfined chietly to Trees and Plants, it 18 free from 
the usual commercial turmoil of manufacturing aud trading 


towns. 

The dwelling above referred to, now for sale, was bought a 
few years since by Dr. Strong, as a permanent home, after atho- 
yough examination of all the localities near New-York, and his 
transfer to the Troy Univeisity is the only reason for ils now 
being offered for saie. : A 

The LUCATION of the dwelling is elevated, having a fine 
lookou upon the bay and adjoining \andscape. 

The GROUNDS. consisting of near oue and a halfacres, were 
formerly part of a public nursery, and are therefore in the high- 
est state of cultivation and improvement. ‘They are laid out in 
the most tasteful manner, w th gravel walks flagging, borders, 
&e. The trees aud plauts are of the choicest variety, and are 
now full grown. There are a great namber of grape vines, beds 
of strawberries, with the New-Kochelle blackberry, currants, 
and vther kinds of small fruits, while among the large ones 
are some teu very choice cherry trees, (Biack Tartarian, Black 

agile, Amber, Mayduke, &c.,) with numerons peur trees 
(Bartlett, &c.,) apples, &e.. &c. Seyeral ,of the Ornamental 
trees are so fine that the nurserymen in the vicinity frequently 
bring the'r customers to see them as choice specimens. 

The HOUSE is in invdern styie. built threughout in the most 
substanti«l manner, and is in complete order. The main part of 
the building is about 50 by 40 feet, two stories high, with large, 
commolivus wings on each side. The basement aud cellar rooms 
are nearly above ground, and always drv. The rooms in both 
the first and second stories ae high, with walls hurd-finished 
and psinted. Tnere are numerous closets. pantries, and similar 
conveniences. ‘There is an excellent well of water. and a large 
cistern at the door. The fiont walk is flagged and curbed, and 
lighted with gas. 

RICE—(if called for soon.) only $12.000—of which $9000 or 
$10,000 may remaiu on interest fora term of years, if desired. 

This is, undoubtedly, arare opportunity to secure an elegant. 

di and pl t home, cowb ning all the advantages of 
the countru, with the facilities and conveniences af immediate vi- 
cintty to the Metropoistan City. 
REFERENCE: 

The Editor of the American Agriculturist has resided in Flush- 
mg for sume years (and has lately purchased a permanent coun- 
try seatthere). ‘The azents forthe sale of the above place there- 
fure (by permission) refer any inquirer to him, as his personal 
and interested acquaintance with the location and cha:acter of 
the premises will enable him to speak detiuitely in regard toit. 
He is also in possession of the terms of sale, etc. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE.—One- 
and-a-half miles east of this village. on the Clin‘on river; 
330acres of choice land, with 200 acres improved; 2 large barns. 
2 dwellings (t of brick), 2 orchards of choice apples. 1 of pears 
— cherries &c. 2um ‘les from Detroit, by Piank Road, 1} 


rom railroad and on a navigable river. 
E. WRIGHT HALL, 
Mt. Clemens, Macomb Co., Mich. 


A SAFE AND PROFITABLE BUSINESS IS 
OFFERED TO THE UNEMPLOYED 


UPON THE 


BIiIsTorF Booxkzs 
EMBRACING 
Popular Biographies, Na rativés and Travels, Historical Works. 
~ Books ape ieultare, Horticalture, Domestic Econo- 
my, Kurag sffairs.and Ait, Books forthe Young, 
Bibles. aud Religious Books, Standard and 
Select Poetry. and Miscellaneous 


PUBLISHED BY C.-M. SAXTON, 


No. 25 PARK-ROW, NEW-YORK. 
AGENTS AND CANVASSERS 
Should send at once for . 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 








Aduress 





PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


WE OFFER TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


A Gocd Business. .Safe and Profitable. 

And to secure it. if competent, they have only to write to 
THE AUBURN FUBLISHING CO.. ior their NEW CIRCU- 
LAR, which contains the terms on which they wish to employ 
good AGENTS, in every county in the Uniied States and Cun- 
ada; alse a fall description of FOUR NEW AND VERY 
SALEABLE AGENT»s’ BOOKS, now just ready—Pruactical 
Jns‘ructions to Agents, for the Profitable Management of the 
Business. &c., &c.—Offering THE BEST CHANCE yet to 
Book AGENTS, old or new, and to whom it will be sent free by 
addressing E G.STORKF, Agent. Auburn, N. ¥ 

Ee” WRITE EARLY £3 








NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
PREMIUM ON FARMS, 1859. 

Premiums are offered for best cul'ivated farm, mostly devoted 
to grain growing. Best Grazing and Cherse Dairy farm. Best 
Grazmg and Butter Dairy farm—vot less than 50 acres, exclu- 
sive of woodand water lani—premium of $50 each. And for 
best. cultivated Grain farm—not less than 50 acres, wood land in- 
ciuded—pren inm of $30. 

Persons desiring to enter their farms will please give notice to 
the Secretary by the Ist of July.so thut tne farms can be examin- 
ed by a Committee appointed by the Executive Board. 
¢ 5¢ NSON, Cor. Sec’y. 
Agricultural Rooms, Albany, April 18, 1859. 


ILLINOIS LANDS FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber offers for sale. at low prices and on accommo- 
dating terms, 

52,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands, 
situated in Central Illinois, in the counties of Montgomery, 
Christian. Shelby, Macon, Moultrie, Platt, Fayette and Clay. 

Said lands were mostly selected and entered at an early a ; 
and are very choice selections of Rolling Prairie or valuable 
Timbered Lands. Many of said lands are adjacent to Rail- 
road Stations, and all situated within convenient distances of 
completed Railroads. 

Said Lands are offered for sale in small parcels to actual set- 
tiers, on reasonable terms, or will be svld in large parcels at 
wholesale rates, «on very accommodating terms ‘he titles are 
perfect, and all conveyances will be made by warrantee deed. 


Also, 

, 400 TOWN LOTS! 

| Very eligibly situated m the town of PANA, being at inter- 
section of Illinois Central and Terre Haute, Alton and St. Louis 


Railroads. 

Persons wishing to purchase any of theabove-named Lands or 
Lots, wi'l pease apply to the Subscriber, by letter or otherwise, 
at Hillsboro’, Montgomery County, Llinois. 
| Catalogues of said Lands will be forwarded to persons who 
may request the same JOHN 8. HAYWARD. 


{PROFITABLE Employment may be had 
by addressing (post-paid) Re SEARS 181 William-st, N, ¥ 








HENRY W. HERBERT'S LAST WORK ! 


FRANK FORRESTER’S 
HINTS TO HORSE-KEEPERS ; 
Beautifully Illustrated, 

PRICE, $1.25. 


CHAPIER TI. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE—CHOICE OF STALLION, 

National value of the horse—The best class of horses the cheap- 
est for all purposes—W hat cons' itutes excellence—Blood : what 
it gives; shuuld be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down 
— Diseases and defects hereditary—General rules. 

CHAPTER IL. 
c CHOICE OF THE MARE. 

Size, symmetry and soundness more important than blood— 
Points 61 the broud mare—Diseases hereditary—Couvition of the 
mare—Shouild have moderate work when with foal—Fuod and 
cae during gestation—Health and temper—Gene.al Rules. 

CHAPTER III. 
F MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE. AND DAM. ? 

First considera'ion in improvement of * coid™ biood—Relative 
size of Sire and Dam—Defec's 1 ether parent—How remedied 
in pregeny—Blvods which “hit ’—General rules. 

CHAPTER IV. 
CANADIAN BLOOD. sha 

The Canadian originaily the F:1ench Norman—Characteristics 
—Hard:hood—Speed—Mode of improvement—Crossing wich 


Thorough-breds 
CHAPTER V. 
NORMAN BLoov. 
Origin and history of the Percheron Norman—A pure race— 
Characieristics and points—I mportation into this country. 
CHAPTER V 


MODERN ARAB BLOOD. 
English and American thorough-breds derived from Oriental 
blood—Are now superior to the modern Arabs—Noian Arabs. 
CHAPTLER VIL. 
PONIES—DIFFERENT BREEDS, CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY 
Unknown tuthe Ancients—Origin—Different breeds —Shetiand 
and Scots Gailowaysund Nairagunseits -Mustangs and Indians 
—Profit of raising ponies. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW TO BREED MULES. 
Value of mules—History aud natural historry—The mule and 
hinney—Thorough-biood wasted in the Dam—The mule in the 
Uniteu Stu es—Varieties of the «ss—Tne kind of mares to be se- 


lected. 
CHAPTER IX. 
HOW TO BUY A HORSE, 

Of whom to buy it—Extraordinary cheapness and extraordina- 
ry excellence not consistent with each other—Points to be re- 
garded—How to examine the eye—Brokea wind—To examine the 
iegs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins—Ringbones— 
Cu: bs—1 ho: ough-pin— How to teil the age of a horse. 

CHAPTER X. 
HOW 0 FEED A HORSE, . 

Consequences of improper feeding —Diffe rent food for different 
conditions—Food for the brood mare—For the foal—For work- 
ing horses—Green food—Feeuing horses in training—Summering 
horses—Muanagement of omnibus horses in New-York. 

CHAPTER XI. 
HOW TO STABLEAND GROOM A HORSE. 

Requisites for a good stuble—The economy of proper arrange- 
ments —Ventilation —Grvoming—How per formed—Clothing — 
Tieatment of the horse when brought in from work. 

CHAPTER XII. 
NOW TO BRBAK AND USE A HORSE. 

What is required in uw well-broken horse—His education 
should commence when a colt—Bitting—Putting in harness— 
How to use a horse—Lraveling—Woiking—Pieasure Horses— 


Pun shment. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
HOW TO HHYsiC A HORSE—SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AIL- 
MENTS. 

Causes of ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order 
of the master—Depletion and purging—Spasinodic colic—In- 
flammation of the bowels—Inflammation or the lungs—How to 
bleed—Bails and purgatives—Costiveness—Cough—Bronchitis— 
Distemper—W orms—Scra!ches—. hrush—Broken kneev, 

CHAPTER XIV. 
FARRIERY, ETC. . 

Castration—Docking and nicking—Blood-letting— Treatment 
of strains and wounds—Galls of the skin—Clipping and singeing 
—Administering medicines—Diseases of the feet. 

CHAPTER XV. 
HOW TO SHOE A HORSF. 

Unskilful shoers—Anatomy of the foot iliustrated—The foot of 
a cokt—Preparation of the foot—Removing ‘he old shoe—Paring 
the foot—The shoe—Fitting the shoe--N ailing--Number of nails, 

CHAPTER XV 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAINING HORSES. 

What constitutes a well-trained horse—To make him come at 
your cail—f lexions of the jaw—Fiexions of the neckh—F iexions 
of the croup—Backing—The puces—Leaping. 

CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 

The saddle—The girths—Lhe stirrups—Saddle-cloths—The 
crupper—The martingale—The bridle—Spurs—Mounting and 
disnounting—The seai—The hands—The !egs—The paces—Hints 
for special cases—The art of failing—Riding with ladies. 

CHA eR XVIII. 
LADIES RIDING. 
Written by @ lady. | 

Learning to ride—The side-saddie—Lhe girths—the stirrup— 
The bridie—The martingaie—The bit—! he dress—Moun ing and 
dismounting—The Positioa—The hands—fhe leg and whip—Ac- 


cidenss. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 

The art of driving—Pieusure driving—How to hold the reins 
—Driving » pair—F our-in-hand driving—Driving working horses 
—Plowimg—IShree-a breust. 

CHAPTER XX. 
RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE TAMING. 

A new discovery—Previous system—Principies,of this system 
—Instructions for practicing it—To_ stubte the horse—To ap- 

roach the horse—Tying up the leg—Laying the horse down— 
ices and bad habits—Rearing—Kicking—Baulking—Pulling 
on the halter—Shj ing. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


RACING. 
Training the racer—Training stables—Feeding horses in 
training—Laws of racing—Tabie of weights for different ages— 


Handicapping. 
oats CHAPTER XXII. 
VETERINARY HOM@OPATHY. , 

Principles of the system—Table of remedies—General direc- 
tions—Treatment of a sick animal—Diet—Remedies for specific 
cuses—Glossary of diseuses, 

" CHAPTER XXIII. 
CARRIAGES. 

General remarks—Different varieties of vehicles—The wheel, 
—The springs—The shaits and po.e—'The body and top— 
Painting and varnishing—Trimming and plating — Hawmony 
of colors—How to seep carriages in geod condition. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
HARNESS. 

The quality of leather—Stitching—The collar—The traces— 
The saddieand breeching—The bridie and reins ——How to keep 
harness in good condition. 

Published b A. 0. MOORE & CO, 
Agrigultural Book Publishers, No. 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 








ONION CULTURE! ONION CULTURE}! 


—o— 
EXPERIENCE OF SEVENTEEN PRACTICAL MEN. 


This work, now ready, proves to be even more valua 
ble than we had expected. It contains, in addition to the 
full, practical directions for Onion Culture, an interesting 
illustrated article on the Onion Fly and its Prevention, 
by a distinguished Entomologist. This addition, and 
other causes, have delayed the publication longer thar 
we expected. but orders are now being filled. It will, 
we are confident, be worth many times the price, to 
every one who raises this vegetable. 

Price per copy (sent post-paid by mail), 21 cents (or 7 
3-cent stamps) ; $2 per dozen. Address American Agri- 
culturist, No. 189 Water-street, New-York. 





NEW WORK FOR AGENTS. 
THE LIFE, SPEECHES AND MEMORIALS 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 


CONTAINING HIS MOST CELEBRATED ORA 
TIONS, A SELECTION FR3M THE EULOGIES 
DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 
DEATH, AND HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY SAMUEL M. SMUCKER, A. M. 

This splendid work is just published, in one large volume ot 
550 pages. It is printed on fine paper and bound in beautiful 
style ; contains excellent tint illustrations of his Birthplace and 
Mansion at Marshfield: and a full length, life-like, Stee) Por- 
trait, Yhe Publisher offers it with confidence to the American 
public, and is convinced that. it will supply an important want in 
American litera'ure. No work was to be obtained heretofore 
which presented. within a compact and convenient compass, the 
chief ev- nts of the lifeof DANIEL WEBSTER, his most re- 
markable inteilectual efforts. and the most vaiuable and inter- 
estiug eulogies which the great men of the nation uttered in 
honor of his momory. 

We present al] these treasures in this volume. at a very mod- 
erate price, and in a very convenient. form. Subscription price 
in cloth $1 75 ; handsomely embossed leather, $2 00, 4 

Persons desirous of becoming Agents for this valuable work 
will address, for full particulars, “ 

UANE RULISON, Publisher, 
33 South-third-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANOTHER GREAT COUP DETAT 
IN 
THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


AND 
THB. NEW-YORK MERCURY. 

The Proprietors of THE NEW-YORK MERCURY feel as- 
sured that an appreciating public will be delighted to hear that 
sucha dashing step in areally progressive direction has been 
taken, as the engugement of that distinguished writer, 

BAYARD TAYLOR, ESQ., 

to devote his graceful pen, in future, to the literary service 
EXCLUSIVELY OF THE NEW-YORK MERCURY! 

Apart, therefore, from his editorial associations with The 
Tribune, his popular contributions to the literary genius of our 
country will appear 
IN NO PAPER BUT THE NEW-YORK MERCURY! 
in which journal he wi'l shortly commence a series of delight 
fully piquent sketches on the f 
POETRY AND ROMANCE OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 
being » perfect crystallization of all the Humor, Wit, Anecdote 
and Jnc.dent on the 

SENSATION SIDE OF LIFE ABROAD! 

Notwithstanding the enormous outlay attendant upon the ac- 
cumulation of so many unique and really gratifying attractions, 
all designed to render THE NEw-York MERCURY 

SURPASSINGLY CHOICE AND INTERESTING, 
its Proprieters, jndging from the flaitering experience of the past 
are confident ofthe future, and believe that 

BAYARD TAYLOR’S BEWITCHING TRAVEL 


SKETCHES 
will prove the most successful coup d’etat yet attempted in the 
annuals of journalistic adventure—one deserving of at Jeast, 
A MILLION READERS, 
whe' her that inordinate number ever he realized or not in the 
course of legitimate newspaper enterprise. 

Full particulars will appear in future announcements. Now 
isthe time to subscribe to THE MERCURY. $2 per annum 
or $1 for six months. Specimens sent free. Address 

CAULDWELL, SOUTHWORTH & WHITNEY, 
Proprietors, No. 22 Spruce st., New-York. 








APES’ Celebrated One- Horse Steel Sub- 
Soil Plow, for deep cultivation during growth of erops. 
For sale at AgriculturalDepot, 100 Murray-st., New- York. 
HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 





To Western Sugar Growers. 


OLCOTT’S great work SORGHO AND IMPHEE; The 
Chinese and African Sugar Canes—has reached its seventh ed- 
ition and is pronounced by the New-York Tribune, to be the 
best treatise on the subject in any language. A new edition of 
FIVE THOUSAND Coptes has recently been.ordered by a singio 
agentin a@western State,and is now bejng printed. SorGHo 
AND IMPHEE. contains all the latest and best precess: s for man- 
ufact uring sngar and the other products of the canes; and a let- 
ter from J. S Lovering. giving his experiments for 1858. 

Price $1, postage paid. 

A. O. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton-street, New-York. 


APES’ Steel Lifting Sub-Soil Plows, Su- 
perseding the old styles,(Three sizes.) For sale a‘ Agri- 
cultura! Depot, 100 Murray-st., N. Y. H.F. DIBBLEE. , 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
For the original variety, for Circnlars free, address 
WM LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. ¥ 


ARROT WEEDERS, Or, Root Cleaners, 


(Three sizes). Forsale at Agricultural Depot, 106 Mur- 
ray-st., N. HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 
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Hay and Grain Caps. 
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The Subscribers have for four years, by extensive correspondence, by practical observation, and by many experiments endeavor- 
ed to obtain information that would be a guide to the manufacture of the best Hay and Grain Covers, and we now offer the re- 


sult of these investigations to the public. 


We know that our protectors are the best ever yet offered to the farmers. : 
As to the utility of the covers, we have the testimony of intelligent farmers in every part of our country. 
Orders for samp'ex or covers should be forwarded at once. Samples can also be seen, und orders will be filled at R L. Allen’s, 


191 Water-street, New-York 


CHASES & FAY, Boston, Mass. 








HAY AND GRAIN CAPS, 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
Supplied at afew hours’ notice. For utility and economy ef 
which, see Agriculturist for July, 1858, puge 207. 
M. VANDERHOOF, 
Flour, Grain and Salt Bag Manufacturer, 
No. 171 West-st., New-York, 


} IRBY’S COMBINED REAPER AND 
MOWER—For the Harvest of 1859.—It has many valua- 
ble ieprenenes Se ho ve last year’s machine, and is war- 
anted to give perfect satisfaction. 
lepers rae phen GRIFFING BROTHER & CO.. Agents, 
No. 60 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPOT, 
No. 100 MURRAY-ST., NEW-YORK. 


Farm Implements, Machines, Seeds, Guano, in fine variety. 
HENRY F. DIBBLER. 


Agricultural Implements 


of all kinds, for sale by J. B. RYAN, Importer of Hardware 
114 Yonge-st., Toronto, Canada West. j 
Manufacturers of above goods will send their lists. 


NOX’S Steel Horse Hoes, (three sizes.) 
For sale at Agricultural Depot, No. 100 Murray-st., N. 
HENRY F. DIBBLFE. 


SORGHUM SUGAR-CANE. 


OUR ANNVAL ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, : 
Now in Press. and to issne abut the 15th April, contains a plain 
and comprehensive Treatise, explaining how to make Sugar and 
Syrupfrom the Sorghum Cane; together with Reports of Inter- 
esting Experiments made throughout the country during the 
last two seasons. It alsocontains a catalogue. with ents and de- 
scriptions of our Improved Patent Sugar-Cane Miils, Pans, 
Clarifiers. Furnace Fixtures, Skimmers, Ladles, Thermometers, 
Pots, Saccharometers, Retorts. Moulds: and all the appurtenan- 
ces requisite in the Sugar making process. 
On receipt of three postage stamps this will be mailed, pre- 
paid, to uny address. HEDGES, FREE & CO., 
No. 6 Main-st , Cincinnati, O. 























S. STENTON’S LAND-SIDE CUT- 

® TER FOR PLOWS gives 33 per cent more work with 

the same team, a 12-inch plow with 4-inch cutter, turning a 16- 

inch prairie sod, gave 400 lbs, draft by dynanometer, easy on 
two horses. 





S. STENTON’S DOUBLE PRAIRIE 


® PLOW turns two furrows, side by side, and saves in Ja- 
b. rorgains in work over 50 percent. Took the First. Premium 
at the I!linois State Fair, Centralia, 1858; draft by dynanome- 
ter, turning 24 inches of prairie sod, 725 |bs., with two horses. 
3 horses or 2 yoke uf oxen are sufficient for s'eady work. Apply 
to . 8. STENTON, 
No.1 Plt and No, 229 Pearl-st., New-York, 
F M.CHAPMAN, Linds’Block, near Randolph-st , Chicago, {il. 

JOHN DEERE & CO.. Moline, Rock Island Co., lll. 
And ‘o all plow makersin the West, Forvights or licenses, a 
ply to . &. STENTON. 








ALLEN’S IMPROVED MOWER, 
AND 
MOWER WITH REAPING ATTACHMENT. 
Those in want of a Mowing Machine will find the 
LLEN MOW 
all that is claimed for it—the best in ae durable. easily 


managed light of draft, and cutting all kinds of grass more per- 
fectly than can be done with a scythe. The Improved Reaping 
Attachment can be added to the ordinary Mower, when desired, 
making it also a perfect Reaper. 

Also, ALLEN’S COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER, 
which has beea very much improved and is now, without ques- 
tion, the nest Reaping Machine in use. For sale at the New- 
York Agricultural Implement and Seed Warehouse. No. 191 


~ THE ECONOMIST 


COOKING STOVE, 
FOR WOOD OR COAL, 


WITH A SAND OVEN. 


This is the most valuable improvement that has been 
made in Cooking Stoves during the past twenty years. 
THE SAND OVEN 
Equalizes the heat on the same principle as the Brick 
Oven of ancient renown. 


THE SAND OVEN 


Retains the heat long after the fire has gone out. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Wirtnovt the Sand Oven, is ahead of all competitors. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Wiru the Sand Oven, is out of reach of them. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Is the most economical and durable Stove in the world. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Has a most perfect arrangement for Broiling. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Heats water for the Bathing Room, &c., as quickly as 
any Range, and at half the cost for fuel. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Will do more Baking, Boiling and Broiling, with a given 
quantity of fue], than any other Stove or Range. 


‘THE ECONOMIST 
Is THE Stove. 
Do not fail to examine it! It is manufactured by 
W. &J. TREADWELL, PERRY & NORTON, 
Aupany, N. Y. 
And for Sale Everywhere. 


STEWART'S AID TO ECONOMY! 
BY AN INVENTOR OF 40 YEAR'S EXPERIENCE. 
This work is entitled 
STEWART’S FUEL-SAVING AND COMFORT PRODUCING 
COOKING STOVE! 
Saves half the wood or coal burned in any other stove. 
Thirty-five thousand families using the stove will indorse 
these facts. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., Manufacturers. Troy, N.Y. 
Sold in New-Orlean«. Havana, Honolulu, Sandwich {siauds, 
and the entire southern portioa of the American Continent, and 
in all the principal. places in the United States. 
Descriptive pamphlet by mai! gratis, 

















Adapted to every branch of Business where 
a Correct and Durante Scale is required, 


all and §xamine, oF send 
for an Pllustrated and De- 
seriptive Patalogue, — 
FAIRBANKS & CO,, 
189 Broapway, New York. 





ALBANY TILE WORKS, Corner Clin- 
- &ton-avenue and Knox-st., Albany, N _Y¥.—The subscribers, 
being the most extensive mannfacturersof 
. DRAINING TILE : 
in the United States, have on hand, in 1" or small quantities, 
for Land Drainmg, Round, Sole and Horse Shoe Tile, war- 
ranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
over one foot in length, 

Orders solicited. 

Price list sent on application. 
Cc. & W. McCAMMON 

Albany, N. ¥. 


BUCKEYE MOWER. 
WITH FOLDING BAR, 


AULTMAN & MILLER’S PATENT. 








The subscriber takes pleasure in calling the attention of 
FarMERs to the ** BUCKEYE,” the most plete and ful 
Mower ever introduced ; bining, in the simplest form, all 








| the qualities necessary to a perfect Mower. I's frame is sup- 


ported on two driving wheels, either of which is independest of 
the other. THE CUTTER Baris attached to the frame bya Dou- 
BLE HINGE JoinT. which allows either end, or the whole, to rise 
or fall, to, conform to inequalities of the land. By means of a 
lever the Cutters can be raised to pass obstructions or over cut 
grass—in mowing can turn either to right or left—always throws 
itself out of gear in backing, and backs with the ease ofa cart; 
is light draft, free from side draft ; has no weight on the horse’s 
neck ; is safe for the driver ; almost noiseless in its operation; 
works well on any land—side hills or salt meadows; and in any 
grass, whether lodged or standing, at a slow walk of either 
horses or oxen. 

WHEN NOT IN USE, THE CUTTERS CAN BE INSTANTLY FOLDED 
OVER THE FRONT OF THE FRAME. AND THE MOWER THEN DRIVEN 
ANY DISTANCE ON THE ROAD. THIS FEATURE BELONGS, EXCLU- 
SIVELY, TO THE BUCKEYE MOwER. 

Since its first public exhibition, at the Great National Trial of 
Harvesting Machines, at Syracuse, N. Y., July, 1857, at which it 
received the HIGHEST AWARD, THE FIRsT PREMIUM GRAND 
GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, AS THE BEST MOWER, IN COMPETI- 
TION WITH Manny's, KETCHUM’S, HaLLENBECK’S, ALLEN’S 
Burratu’s, Ktrpy’s, HEATH’S, and several others, its princi- 
ples have been fully tested by more than One Thousand Farmers, 
and, without an exception, has received their unanimous appro- 
vai. During the past season,numerous First Premiums were 
awarded to the “ BUCKEYE,” including the New-York and Con- 
necticut State Agricultural Societies. 

Every Machine is built of the best material, and in a work- 
manlike manner. 

It is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres of 
grass per day, with a span of horses and a driver,as well as is 
done by the best mowers with a scythe, 

The demand the past seasor. was far beyond our ability to sup- 
ply, and we trust orders will be forwarded early, to prevent dis- 
appointment. (Circulars, with full description. forwarded on 
application. IOHN P. ADRIANCE, 

Manufacturer »nd Proprietor, 
No. 165 Greenwich-st., New-York. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
No. 15 souns. 












ew-York, 
OFFER FRESH, FINE, AND TRUE TO NAME, SEEDS OF 
Giant Asparagus.................. io Aiihavadeetaitie 75 
Valen ine, Refugee and other Bush Beans .. 20 
Large Lima and Horticultural Pole do,..... pergt. ..25to 40 
Early Bloou Turuip and Long Blood Beet, each..... perlb. 75 
Large White Sugar Bevt..................ceseceesseers do.. 50 
Large Early French Ox-Heart Carbage... .......06 -- do.. 200 
Premiom Fiat Dutch GO... sccccccccceseces do.. 3 00 
Long Orange Carrot (very fine)............+.+eseeeeeeee do.. 109 
Ear:y White Spined Cucumber...............+0:++008 do.. 75 
White Cabbage and Ice Head Lettuce, each..........- do.. 150 
Improved Dwarf Oxra. .............cccecceeeeecteeseees do.. 75 
Fine Large Yeliow Onion...............e.seereeeeeeees do.. 100 
Ex'ra Curled Parsley. ................+ Ee rrr do.. 75 
Daniel O’Rourke and Champion of England Peus....per qt. 30 
Scarlet furnip and Long Scarlet Radish.............- perlb. 75 
ee ee ee vongeansb costs do.. 150 
Sulsity or Vegetable Oyster..........s0.ceceeeeeeecenee do.. 150 
Round Leaved Spinach.............csccccesceceesesces do.. 50 
Boston Marrow Squash........-..-2.+.++++ see . «+. do.. 100 
Red Top Strap Leaf and White Strap Leaf Turnip....do.. 75 
Improved American Ruta Baga..........++..++.++ cme... 
Skirving’s Improved de...... --. do.. 50 
White Dutch Clover (first quality).. ee ae 
Perennia! Rye Grass (best)......-...++...-++ ..per bush. 3 00 
Rhode Island Bent Grass (fine for lawns)... ee ee 
Mixed Lawn Grass........--.-++.+eeeeseeee .. do.. 350 
Improved French Mixed Lawn Grass .. .. do.. 500 
Carpenter’s King Philip Corn (shelted)................ do. 3 00 
Seed Potatoes (a'l varieties) from............--.-++.-- 75c. to 2 00 
Dioscurea Batatas or Chinese Pututues.,........... per doz. 125 
Chinese Sugar Cane........ 6. .seeceeeeeceeeerenes per bush. 4 00 
Havana Tobucco Seed........... aver .. 800 
Connecticut Seed Leaf Tubacco aeee . 400 
Osage Orange Seed...........2.eeeee seeeeeeerecerees perqt. 75 
Honey and Yeliow Locust.........+-ece-sseeeeeeeeees perlb. 75 


«Cc. Cc &e. 
Send for our catalogues, containing thousands of other Seeds. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seed Warehouse, 
No. 15 Johu-st., New-York. 


SEED POTATOES, 
(AT REDUCED PRICES.) 












Basty Carpender. «0.0060. ccccccercccccevesseses .per bush. $2 00 
Early Wendell... do.... 1 50 
BORTIG DOMBs «00s ccccccscceccccccccceesets oes do.... 100 
Bewie’ BOtIAG. 2.000.000 ccccccrcccsevces cece mer 1 09 
oe Sodasbb ated sioien sce Bee 1D 
Prince Albert. .........0.0+.-.-5 sos. oe cece sconces do.... 1 00 
Alsou, the tollowing celebrated English and French varieties : 
Er per bush $2 00 
Truffle d’Aout (early).......-.--.-eeeeeeeeeeeceeeees do.... 3 00 
Marjelin. (early). ..........0..22-000-0000 oped: Dives BOO 
Chuve or Shaw, (fine for general crop).. — ST 
Lapstune Kidney. ..........+.-++-++e0ee one GD... SO 
York Regeuis....... sot GBs BOD 
Forty-fold.......02.cccccescevececoees ss .. do.... 300 
TS ES er Te do.... 1 50 


Purchasers ordering one bushel of either of the above varie- 
ties, will receive with each bushel liberal samples of three o' the 
new French varieties advertised by us in the ast number of the 
Agricuiturist 

Cash orders will be promptly filled 

Address . K BLISS, Springfield. Mass. 


WEET POTATO PLANTS.—The sub- 
scriber will forward to any address, in small or large quan- 
tities, securely packed, and Warranted to arrive at the end of 
the Express route in perfect condition. Should any fail to do 
8», they wiil be re-sent in season for setting, without extra 
charge. Directions for cultivation sent if desired. 
Piice $2.50 per thousand. 
Address C. COTHREN, Ocean Port, N. J. 


ANcsEMOND SWEET POTATO Plants 
for the North—sent safely by Express. $200 a 1,900— 
10,000 or more ‘t $1.50 —from Ist of May onward. Our plants 
huve produced , 20d crops in years past as far North as 44 de- 
grees. O 8. MURRAY & SON., 
Twenty Miles Stand, Warren Co., Ohio. 











WIRINCE ALBERT Potatoes, at $3 50 per 
bbl. D. NORTON, Jr., Pittstown, Rens. Co, N. Y¥. 


Pure Hubbard Squash Seed. 


By the subscriber, who first introduced this excellent variety 
to public notice, and gave it its name. The following testimo- 
nials express but the general sentiment of all who have tested 
the new squash, which has just received the award of the Mas- 
sxchusetts Horticultural Society as the best squash exhibited 
during the season. 

** The richest sqnash I have ever tasted.” (Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder.)...." Nothing conld be better. It is a very important 
acquisi'ion to the vegetab'e gardeu.”—(Hon, Edward Everett.) 
... * Chey excel in flavor and fineness of the flesh any squash 
we have ever tasted.”—(New-England Farmer )....“ They are 
mea'yas mashed potatoes, s 4 eeter than sweet potatoes or boiled 
chesinuis, a good deal like the latter, put better than either.”’— 
(The Homesteud ) 

SEED—For a package with full directions for cultivation, 25c. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


of every description and of the latest improvements, including 
severa: new patterns -* STEKL and CAST IRON PLOWS, also 
Subsojl, Sie Hill, Double Moi. and Plows forail kinds of work 
Harrows, Cultiva'ors Seed Drills, Caris, Wagons, Wheel Bar- 
rows, Garden aud Field Rollers, Garden Engines, Pumps, Gar- 
den Tools of every variety. 

Also: Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Water Rams, Grain Millis, Hay and Stalk Cutters, Corn Shellers, 
Weather Vanes, Alien’s celebrated Mower and Mower and 
Reaper, etc. For sale at very low prices by 

R L.. ALLEN, 191 Water St., N. Y. 


[ELD AND GARDEN SEEDS from re- 


liable growers. . 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, of the most ap- 


proved patterns. * 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Cortland-st., New-York City. 
HINESE SUGAR CANE AND AFRI- 


AN IMPHEE, at very low prire. 
” R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., N Y. 

















JAPAN PIE MELON.—100 Seeds for 30 
= J. I. WYCHE, Henderson, N. C. 


BRIDGEMAN’S 
Horticultural Establishment, 
Nos. 876 and 878 Broadway, 


NEW-YORK, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, PRINCIPAL OF 


SEED DEPARTMENT, 


Respectfully invites the attention of FARMERS, GARDEN- 
ERS, and all those in want of Seeds to his unsurpassed collec- 
tion of NEW CROP FIRST QUALITY GRASS, VEGETA- 
BLE, HERB AND FLOWER SEEDS, including all the good 
old varieties and several that are new and worthy of general 
cultivation. : 

Also a full assortment of HORTICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKS. Priced Catalogues furnished on application. All or- 
ders attended to promptly, and with exactness. Goods packed 
securely to go any Wistance. 


GARDEN, FIELD, FRUIT, AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


The subscriber has now in store, of the growth of 1858, a full as- 
sortment of Vegetable, Field. Fruit, Herb, and Flower Seeds, 
of the best qualities, for sale wholesale and retail. Among 
which wiil be found: 

CORN—Imperial Sweet, Constantinople, Stowell’s Evergreen» 
Darling’s Early Sweet, Khode Island Premium, King Philip» 
Early Dutton, Long Yellow, Long White, Pop, etc. 

POTATOES—Early Ashleaf Kidneys, Early Strawherry, 
Early Algier, Early Dyckman, Early Dover, Early June, Prince 
Albert, Irish Cup. Peach Biow, Red Mercer, Wnite Mercer, 
Carter and Pink Eye. 

The Hubbard, Marrow, and other squash. 

OATS—Choice varieties now in store, and imported Scotch 
oats, very wie expected early in April. 

P ‘G WHEAI—Canada Clubb, Tea, Black Sea, Golden 





S B 


= or Fife. 
SPRING RYE. SPRING BARLEY. 

GRASS SEED—Hungarian, Timothy, Red Top, Orchard, 
Foul Meadow. Rye, Blue, Sweet Vernal, Sanfoin, Millet, Fes- 
cue. Fine mixed Lawn, etc. 

CLOVERS—White Dutch, Lucern, Large Red, Medium Red, 
Scarlet, Alsike, Trefoil, etc. 

TOBACCO SEED—Connecticut Seed Leaf and Havanna. 

Spring Vetches or Tares—Broom Corn. 

CHINESE SUGAR CANE—AFRICAN IMPHEE. 

FRUIT SEEDS—Apple, Pear, Quince, Currant, Gooseberry, 
Raspberry. 

Rhubarl and Asparagus roots. 

Lawton or New- Rochelle Blackberry, Raspberries, etc, 

STRAWBERRIES—Wilson’s, Peabody’s, Hovey, etc. 

A Catalogue cuntaining a full list of seeds and prices furnished 
on application. R. L. ALLEN,191 Witer Street, N. Y. 


TREES CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, &c Wishing to 
clear offa piece of ground, I offer the stock on it at very low 
prices, in quantities. Priced catalogues of the same sent on ap- 


plication. 
‘ GEO.D. KIMBER, 
Nurseryman and Dealer in all kinds of Trees, Plants, &c. 
FLUSHING, N. Y., 3d month, 15th, 1859. 


FARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 
Such as Flour. Butter. Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds 
c 


Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &e. Ke. 
HAIGHT & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
° R. H. Haydock, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 


A os a] x 2 
EMOVAL.—SHEPPARD'SS Forwarding 
and Commission Horticultural Nursery and Seed Agency, 

removed to 23 Fulton-st., New-York, (formerly 159 Front st ,) 
wiere the subscriber will continue to give everya'tention to all 
the wants of Nurserymen, Seedsmen. &c., with promptness and 
dispatch. Respectfuily, WM. P. SHEPPARD, box 2972, P. O. 














The New Rochelle or Lawton 
* Lawton or New Rochelle, Blackberry Plants. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


The undersigned agentsfor Messrs. GEO. SEYMOUR & CO.. 
and other nurserymen of position and reputation, offer the above 
remarkab!e plan's at the following very luw range of prices. 
One Thousand Plants........$80] Fifty Plants................ 
Five Hundred Plants.. .. 41] Two Dozen Plants.......... 
One Hundred Plants....... 10] One Dozen Plants......... 

fs" Good Plants for setting of a second size, will be sold for 
$60 per 1,000 Plants, or $8 per 100 Plants. 

WARRANTED GENUINE. 

Also pamphlet on ORIGEN, HisTory. characteris'ies, and cul- 
ture of the same. DREW & FRENCH, 
Produce Commis-ion Merchants, 

85 Barclay Street, New-York. 


The Alien Raspberry. 

Tecan supply, after lst April next, aqnantity of these highly 
valuable, well approved, thoroughly hardy plan‘s, which I have 
had in successful bearing for the pxstten years Price $1 per 
dozen; $6 per hundred ; $50 per thousand Orders, with money 
enclosed, addressed to the undersigned, Black Kock, N Y., will 
meet immediate attention. They can be sent by express, or ott et 
conveyance to all parts of the country. x 

March Ist, 1859. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS.——Hooker’s 


Seedling, Wilson’s Albany, and sat vg | other varieties, for 
sale cheap, by A. M. WILLIAMS. 
Fayettevil!e, Onondaga Co.. N. Y. 


O BERRY RAISERS.—N. Hallock’s 
Patent Fruit Boxes, cost on'y $15 to $20 per 1000, for pints 


or quarts. For particular:.address 
’ N. HALLOCK, Queens, Queens Co., N.Y. 


FRUIT CARRIER, 
OR 
PATENT bay paste i her ere TECTOR. 
ee vt 





NO 
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The price of a Pro‘ector, containing 32 square 1 quart boxes, or 
32 of the nsual round boxes, is $2 87. celiverable at Winchendon, 
Mass.. where Mr. Wm. Mardock will furnish extra small boxes 
at $450 per gross, for round, or $476 pergross for the square 
ones Fora Protector. containing 4 shallow peck boxes, for 
peaches, plums, pears, &c., the price is $210 

Orders addressed to HENRY B. OSGOOD, 

Whitensville, Mass., 





Are solicited. 





Flower Seeds by Mail. 


We are now receiving our annuai supplies of English, Frenc 
and German Seeds direct from the most reliable seed growers in 
Europe, which in addition to our many favorite sorts of Ameri- 
can growth, gives us an unusually large assortment, embracing 
in all nearly one thousand varieties, and con‘aining every desi- 
rable novelty and standard variety—from which we have select- 
ed the following collections. which we will send by mail free of 
postage, to any part of the United States at the annexed prices: 
CoLLEcTION No 1—Contains 20 varieties of Annuals..... $1 00 
COLLECTION No. 2—Contains 20 varieties of Biennials and 

4, | ees Saar 
COLLECTION No. 3—Contains 10 extra fine varieties of Rare 
Annuals and Perennials.............. 1 00 
COLLECTION No, 4—Con' ains 5choice varieties. from Prize 
Flowers, of French Asters, German 
Carnation and Picotee Pinks, English 
Pansies, Verbenas and Hollyhocks, 
each of which is sold at 25 cts. singly. 
CoLLECTION No. 5—Contains 50 varieties, (including col- 
lection No. 4), Annuals, Biennials 
and Perennials...... 
COLLECTION No. 6—Cuntains 100 varieties. .......... .... 5 00 

We also offer many other varieties of French and German 
Seeds by mai! for enumeration of which see our Descriptive Re- 
tail Priced List of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, which will be 
sent to all applicants enclosing a one-cent stamp. 

Persons ordering will please state the No of the Collection. 

N. B.—Particular attention should be given to giving the ad- 
dress, town, county and State in full, as it isa frequent occur- 
rence that anessentiat part is wanting, and the seeds cannot be 
forwarded until another communication is received. 

All orders will receive prompt attention. Address 

ALLEN & McELWAIN, Springfield, Mass, 


SEED DEPARTMENT. 
BRIDGEMAN?’S 
HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Nos. 876 AND 878 BROADWAY, 
s New-York. 

The subscriber has now on hand a full suppiv of 

GRASS. VEGETABLE, HERB AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
embracing the old favorites, and including several new varieties 
of superiorexcellence For sale (at the lowest market price,) 
for quality and quantity, or in packages for retail trade. Cata- 
logues furnished on avplication. Also, a fine assortment. of Hor- 
ticultural Implements, Agricultural and Horticultural Books. 
All orders attended to premptly and with exactness. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, Principal. 


= 


00 


- 








SARDINIAN CARNATION SEEDS. 
The following collections will be found unrivaled and superior 
to any ever offered in this country : 
Assortments of 


12 superb varieties of Picotees..........0s.cesec0e cosccees $3 00 
12 do do of Perpetual Flake Carnations... .... 3 00 
12 do do of Yellow Bizarreand Self Carnations. 3 00 
12 do OF FREE CORR OBO. 6.6.66 5:0000550085 600s 3 09 


do 
Any of the above collections mai'ed to applicants on receipt 
of $3. J, M. THORBURN & CO., 
No. 15 John-st., New-York. 





Opposition! Fare Reduced!! 
MERCHANT’S LINE OF STEAMRB s 

=e BETWEEN NEW-VORK AND ALBANY 
': The steamer KNICKERBOCKER, Capt Wm. 
B. NELSON. leaves the foot of Robinson-st., New-York every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. at 6 o'clock, P M. The 
steamer HERO, Capt. J. W. Hancox, every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Snnday. 

Returning, will leave the Steamboat landing. Albany, Daily 
Saturday excepted, at 7 o’clock P.M. Travelers wil find it 
their interest in calling at the offices of the Ageuts of this Com- 
pany hefore engaging passage elsewhere. 

Freight carried at reduced rates and forwarded promptly. 

HUNT, Agent 


oL 





Office on the wharf, New-York, 
C. W. STEVENS, No. 252 Broadway, Albany. 


TO BEE-KEEPERS--AGAIN. 


In reply to P. J Mahan’s slanderons advertisement in the last 
number of the Agriculturist I will here only say, Ist, That Rev 
L. L. Langstroth is not the original inventor, and hence not the 
rightfal owner of the “ Movable Comb Frame,”’ as ean and w ill 
be proven at the time needed. 2d Thavenever said the “ Mova- 
hle Frames would not do far onr ignorant farmers.” The word 
ignorant Ll have never used. The statewentI pronounce false 
3d_I did not “ apply for a patent on Mr. L.’s Movable Frames, 





with a slot at the eurs, &e.,&e My “Sectional Frames.” pa. 
tented Nov. 9th. 1858, is a very different article in a -es a 
operation, and results, and I defy P. J. M.,orany o‘her person, 
to prove o e like it has ever been used or known. until devised hy 
me. 4th. Tam authorized bv Solon hobinson Esq., of the N. Y. 
Tribune, to s'a'e publicly, “that, seeing an advervisement inthe 
Ohio Farmer, puffing ** Mr. L.'s Movable Frames,” he wrote an 
article for that paper. stating that the pnblic were not cbliged to 
pay for the privi'ege of nsing the “* Movable Frames,” as it was 
an old device, and had been described by him more than twenty 
years sinee, inthe N. Y. /ribune, and a certain A ericultural pa- 
per, as the documents would show; that he received a private 
let er from the editor, declining to publish thearticle. as a friend 
of his had invested some $5,000 in the patent. and it wovld pre- 
vent his selling rights 5th, P J M refers yon to Mr. ninby. 
to prove the g od qualities of Mr. L.’s Frames. IT ach. ‘ 
take the libertv to efer von to an article written by Mr and 
published in the Rural New- Yorker. of December. 1256. Mr. Q 
says, ‘I haveused a large number of chese hives (she Movable 
Frames,) the past season, and two-thirds of the swarms, made the 
ce me, = every ayy on. without regard to the bars, 
making them, so far us Movab/] Frames ) 

than nS ‘mon whe are concerned, no better 

v. lave an arrangement bv mean: i 
3 the combs — on the inmeen nitions auinenteae 
or particulars, in reference tothe merits of the hiv i 

&c . &c , senda lcent stampand receivea 1 ending ——— 


Address 
E. W. PHELPS, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


TO BEE-KEEPERS, 
LANGSTROTH ON THE HIVE AND BER. 
24 pages Elezant Engravings. Sent (p: st-paid) for $1 25. 
Richfs fo make and nse Movable Comb Hive in Southern and 
Middle States’ except New-York,$5 Mv small book, 40 pages 
containing valvable informa’‘ion, one 3 cent stamp. : . 
P. J. MAHAN, No. 720 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 


BEES. - 
THE MYSTERIES OF BEE-KEEPING EXPLAINED, 
With an Appendix. giving di-ections for making i shez 
and using, the Movable Combs of L. L. eed wlll es cont 
free of vostage, for $1. Address | M. QUINBY 
| St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


IN THE WORLD. 


George A. Prince & Co.’s 


CELEBRATED MELODEONS. 
FOR DURABILITY, NEATNESS, AND BEAUTY OF 
EXTERIOR FINISH, AND MORE THAN ALL, FOR 
Richness, Depth and Purity of Toue, 
THESE MELODEONS STAND UNRIVALED. 


THE DIVIDED SWELL, 


A very desirable feature and secured to us by Letters Patent, 
can only be ob\ained in Melodeons of our own manufacture. By 
means of this improvement Tenor and Treble Solos or Duetts 
may be played with the full power of the Instrument, while the 
Bass can be performed in a soft, subdued tone, not otherwise at- 
tainable. 

Our Reeds are so constructed that the 

Melodeon Remains in Perfect Tune, 
Thousands of them have been in use for many years that have 
never needed any repairs whatever, aud we believe there is no 
Musical Instrument used that requires LESS EXPENSE to 
keep it in perfect order, 

Our Melvdeons are all cased in Rosewood, and finished as 
smoothly asthe best Pianos. They are compactly boxed for 
shipping, and the cost of freight is but little to any part of the 
United Siates. They are so arranged that ANY ONE can unpack 
and put them up without difficulty 

We have been awarded 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


For our Melodeous wherever we have exhibited them in com- 
petition with others, and we have the satisfaction uf beiieving 


that 
OUR CONSTANT AIM TO EXCEL 


Is appreciated by the Musical Public. 





LIST OF PRICES. 
IN PORTABLE CASE— 



















WORF COee; CUB i ca cad cn ccdaceceeeaiesd $45 09 
Four and a half Octaves, C to F............006 60 00 
Dive Ooteved, B20 Bia. cs ccasecRastocccceccee 75 09 
Five Octaves, Double Reed, F to F........... 130 00 
IN PIANO CASE— 
Five Octaves, F toF.. - $100 00 
Six Octaves, FtoF.. . 150 00 
Five Octaves, Double . 159 00 
Vive Oc'aves, !'wo Banks Keys 2u0 CO 
The Organ Meludeon, CtoC...... . 350 00 


This last is a most MAGNIFICENT INSTRUMENT for 
Churches, Halls aud Concert Rooms, 


It has two banks of Keys five sets of Reeds, eight Stops, one 
and a half Octave Foot Pedals, and one set of Keeds in Pedal 
Bass, independent. It has all the power and volume of an $800 
Organ, a’ jess than half the cost, and is much less liable to get 
out of order. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
MEssks. G. A. PRINCE & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—The Double Reed Melodeon has arrived, and a 
most churming instrumentitis. It has been played upon by 
Wallace, Dr. Hodges, Wm. Mason and a host of others, and 
they all pronounce it one of the most beautiful toned instru- 
ments they have ever touched. 

Yours respectfully, 
JAMEs F HALL, _. 
New-York City. 
From the Home Journal, April 3, 1858. 

The Melodeons manufactured by Prince & Co., and for sale at 
87 Fulton-st., are the best in the world. We have tried them, 
and therefure speak understandingly of their merits. They are 
afforded at a very moderate Cost. 

From Nicholas’ New-York Bank Note Reporter. 

MELODEONS.—We have frequently seen and heard the Melo- 
deons manutactured by Geo. A Prince & Co., and for sa‘e at 
their depot, No. 87 Fulton-st., and we honestly thin« that the 
instruments are the best finished and the sweetest toned of any in 
the market. 

Prof. A. Morris, of Richmond, V4a., alludes to the Prince Me- 
lodeon as follows: 

“ For beauty and purity of tone combining strength snitable 
for ha.ls and small churches, with also the subdued quality de- 
sired for the parlor, these specimens of mechanical skill are 
really unequaled in the word, in this department of musical 
merchanuise.” 

The following is the opinion of the Mus:cal World: 

**PaRLOR ORGANS.—Messrs George A Prince & Co., have 
earned an enviabie reputation for their manufacture of superior 
melodeonus. Insweeiness and purity of tone, and sensibility to 
the touch, these excel ali o hers. The same qualities belong to 
their Parlor Organs, which are equal in volume to the Alexandre 
Organs, while they far surpass them in pleasing effect A fair 
compurisou wi.l convince any one that we need not patronize a 
fureigu manufacturer, siuce our own furnish an article far supe- 
rior.” 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED. 

“Onur clergyman says:—A Prince Melodeon 1s one of the 
necessaries af life.” i fare 

“‘Thave used a Prince Melodeon for eight years, and it is still 
in perfect order.” 

“The ‘ Divided Swell’ is just what 
Prince Melodeon a perfect instrument,’ 

*T have examined various kinds, and have decided that those 
made by Prince & Cv. are the best.” 

“The Organ Melodeon is received, and it atfords entire satis- 
faction to the whole congregation.” 

ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED AND EACH MELO- 
DEON WARRANTED PERFECT. Address 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 110 Lake-st , Chicago, Ill. 
GEO. A, PRINCE & Co., 


87 Fulton-st., New-York City. 


was needed to make the 
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SHORT-HORNED CATTLE 
PRIVATE SALE. 


We offer onr entire herd of Short-Horns at private sale. in lots 
to suit purchusers, consisting of ** Marmion,’ 1843, 3 years old, 
by the Duke of Gloster, (11,382,)dam Zoe, by the 5th Duke of 
York, (10,168 ) 

* Duke de Malakoff,” 1 year old, sire, Duke of Gloster, dam. 
Diana Gwynn (imp ) 

“ Lord Vane Tempest, 2d, 649.5 years old, sire, Lord Vane 
Tempest, (10,469,) dam, Nymph 2d. 

Among the cows are Anna, Sunshine, Diana Gwynne, Dew- 
drop, (imp..)Red Rose, 5th Dulcinia. 

Also, heifer and bull calves, by Marmion and Lord Vane Tem- 
pest. 

We offer, also, our entire stock of Suffolk Swine. bred from our 
own importations, together with the Jackson importation. 

We will sell the above stock at low prices. 

Catalogues can be had re application. 

B. & C.8. HAINES, Elizabeth, New-Jersey, 
14 miles from New-York, by New-Jersey Railroad. 


Thorough Bred Stock. 


T have always on hand for sale, which wilt be pnt upon the 
railroad cars and sent carefully by Adams’ Express to purchas- 
ers, SHORT-HORN CATTLE, SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. and 
SPANISH HOGS. C. M. CLAY. 

Address—“ Whitehall Post Office,” Madison County, Ky. 








Devon Cattie for Sale. 


A full-blood Bull. 3 years old; also heifers and calves, with 
full pedigree, sea die of the celebrated 


c ckD. 
Address NRY P. CHAPMAN, 


Rye, Westchester Co., New-York. 


LOOD STOCK FOR SALE.—One two. 
year old colt by “ Mariner’? out of ‘“ Miss Mattie: two Al- 
derney bull calves, one five the other six months old; two pair 
“ Shanghai sheep.” WILLIAM REDMOND, 
No. 43 Barclay-st . New-York. 


UYERS OF BAGS, Rope anp Corpace, 
will save money by calling upon 
M. VANDERHOOF, 
171 West-st., corner of Murrav, New-York, 

As he will furnish any description of Bags, beautifully printed 
if desired, at just about what you will pay for the material in 
small quantities. 

ROPE AND CORDAGE, BED CQRDS.HAY ROPE, «c. 
at prices less than any other establishment in this City. 

Sugar Strainers, Gunny Bags and Seamless Bags. 











Ingersoll’s Patent Hay Press. 


Now is the time to buy these truly valuable machines. Near- 
ly 500 of them have been sold in the last two years. Price $50 
and $75, delivered in New-York. Warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. Forcirculars. containing fallinformation. Address 

FARMER'S MANUFACTURING CO., 
Green Point P. O., (Brooklyn,) N. Y, 


r [ HERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c., of 
reliable quality and variousdercriptiors, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, 
which register the coldest and warmest degree of tempera- 
ture during the 24 hours, in the absence of the ohserver. For 
sale by D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl st. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED 
expressly for budding and tving, SUNNY BAGS,TWINES, 
HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, for sale in 
lots to suit by D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
248 Front Street, New York. 











N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., 
4K eN. Y.. Builders of their celecrated * Portable Steam En- 
gines,” from 8% to 20 horse-power_ Persons interested will re- 
ceive a circular by enclosing a P. O. Stamp, addressed as above. 


CARBON OIL. 


The Carbon Oil Company have a full supply of this Oil, made 
from Petroleum, which 1s superior to Oil made from any other 
material, as it burns 2 high flame without smoking. 

Address CARBON OIL CO., 
No. 184 Water-st., New-York, 


IL SOAP.—Sperm and Whale Oil Soap, 

put up in boxes and barrels, containing from 25 Ibs. to 500 
Ibs. each, for sale by JAMES PRYER«& CO., 

Oil and Candle Manufacturers, 217 Front-st., New-York. 











YOUATT’S CONDITION POWDERS, 

For the radical enre of heaves, broken wind, coughs, glanders 
and all diseases which affect the mucous membrane of the lungs, 
wind-pipe, throat and head of the 

HORSE, : 

Also, to expel hotts‘and worms, loosen the hide, 1mprove the 
appetite, ind keep the animal in good condition. Equally valu- 
able for horses. cattle. — and swine. 

large packages, price 59 cents, 
re HARRAL, RISLEY & KITCHEN, 
Druggists.76 Barclay-st.. New-York, 
Wholesale Agents for the United States. 


AMERICAN GUANO: 
To Farmers and Dealers in Guano, 


This Guano, from Jarvis Island, in thé Pacific Ocean, con- 
taining 80 per cent of phosphate and paasts of lime, and the 
most valuable fertilizer known, is offered for sale in quantities, 
large or smal!,at about two-thirds the price of Peruvian Gu- 
ano. For full information and particulars, address 

C S. MARSHALL, Pres. Am. Guano Co., 
66 William-st , New-York. 








AND PLASTER in Barrels, best quality 

and put up in good shipp'ne order and delivered free of 
cartage on bourd. For sale ih quantities to snit by 

A. KURSHEEDT. Empire Paster Mills 109 Bank-st.,N. ¥ 
Office 48 Pine st. Orders by Mail Solicited. 





HEAP MANURE.—Saleratus and Soda 
Sweepings, at our Chemieal Works, constantly on hand 

‘ i antities to snit. 
aoe: % , DURKEE & CO., 181 Pearl-st., New-York 








The Lodi Manufacturing Co. 
<a 5 Is offered for sale by the subscribers 
wholesale and retail in lo's to suit cus- 
jtomers. This article has heen now in use 
j for over 17 years and isthe most popular 
manure for corn and eurly vegetables, in 
market, 

It is quick and powerful and ean be put in direct contact with 
the seed without imury, Price $1.50 per barrel delivered on 
board of vessel for any quantity over 6 barrels, $2.00 for a 
single barre), 








CERTIFICATES. 

The undersigned have used the Poudrette of the Lodi Man- 
ufacturing Co , for the number of years, and upon the crops set 
opposite to their names and can recommend it as a cheap, and 
most excellent fertilizer. 


Charles Smith, Bloomfield, N. J. 10 years, Corn, 


Cyrus Canfield, Caldwell, do.’ 10 do. do, 
John Squires, Livingston, do, 10 do. do. 

& Garden Truck, 
A. J. Jacobus, Livingston, do. 17 do. Corn. do, 
H. W. Harrison, Caldwell, do. 10 do. do, do, 
J. Simpson, Franklin, do. 8 do, do, do. 
Hiram Farnham, Livingston, do. 15 do, do, do. 
J. A. Harrison, Orange, do, 10 ‘do, do. do. 
B. P. Lum, Chatham, do. 15 do. do, do. 


A pamphlet containing certificates of practical farmers 1m all 
parts of the United States, with every information and directioa 
for use will be mailed to any one sending their address. 

GRIFFING BROTHER «& CO., 
General Agent: for the Company, 


NortTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
60 Cortland Street, N. Y. 


THE NEW JERSEY 
ANIMAL FERTILIZER, OR SUPERPHOSPHATE OF 
LIME MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
We invite the attention of Farmers to our Manure, composed 


of dead animals, blood, offal, and raw bones, representing the 
following analysis, which speaks for itself, viz : 








Phosphate OF LAWeOs «so, css vvedietetivce pavens 18 to 20 per cent 
Sulphate: Of Lime... 0s scutes sadesvonbacdibe 12to 10 * 
Animal Matter, yielding Ammonia............ 4 .* 
Armmmnah ian Baltes as «ss siciasss secb sus ceovncadet ade 
Insoluble undefined matter, e'c..........-se0006 m 
Soluble Salts, Clor. of Soda, etc., Sulphate of 

RRR, COe5 02s bcccens dn col csnc 5c Seen coae | Ae 
Water th Letts sv ciess ics stinsstggs decenceds ‘ Poa. 


“ 


100 

Every one of our customers having found our Manure what 
we represent it to be :—an excellent Mannre adapted to every 
soil and crop, we recommend it with the fullest confidence to 
every intelligent farmer and plantation owner who wants to se- 
cure tohimself a valuable crop 300 to 400 Ths. per acre have 
frequently increased the yield of the crop fitty per cent 

Testimonials and Pamphlets 'o be had at the Office. Orders 
to be sent to HENRY RAEDER, Agent. 
52 Beaver Street, New York. 

or Mr. R. L. ALLEN, 
191 Water-st., N. Y¥. 


Gustavus LiEBIa 
Chemist. 


NEW AND CHEAP FERTILIZER. 
CASTOR PUMMACE, 


A VALUABLE ORGANIC (Vegetable) MANURE 


Analyzed by Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College, and 
commended by him. . 

It is Pommace left after pressing the oil from the Castor 
Seed, and in India and England bearsa high value as a Fer- 
tilizer. 

It will he sold at $12 to$16 per ton, according to quantity, at 
which rate it is the cheapest 


FERTILIZER 
in the market. 


Call and see the article, and also Prof. Johnson's analysis and 
remarks. 

Nocharge for sacks, and in lots of 10 tons delivered free ot 
cartage in this City 

Manufactured and sold py 





H. J. BAKER & BRO.. 
142 Water-st., New-York, 


ERTILIZERS—PERUVIAN, AMERI- 
can, Elide, and other Gnanos. 

DRIED BLOOD AND WOOL. Bone Dunst. Superphosphate 
of Lime, Plaster of Paris, Poudrette, ete. For sale im large or 
smal] quantities by R. L. ALLEN, 

191 Water St., N.Y. 


BONE MANURE. 
SAWINGS, TURNINGS AND CRUSHED BONES, 
for sale by the manufacturers, in large or small quantities. 
A LISTER & CN., 








Tarrytown, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


DRIED BLOOD AND WOOL MANURE. 


—The best and cheapest manure in use—an active manure 
for the present crop, and permanent in its effects on the land. 
Price $35 for 2000 lbs. m brls. 2001bs. For sale by 

R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water St. j 


O. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LI 
BONE D 


A STER, 
POUDRETTE, TAFRU, ete. 
The above‘fertilizers warranted pure, and sold at the lowest 


market price. 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO,. 
60 Cortlandt-st., New-York City 


MERICAN GUANO—From Jarvis Is- 
quantities. 


land, at‘ he Importing Company’s prices, in large or emall 
and Sulphate of Lime. 


This Gnano cont: insahout 80 per cent _of Phosphate 
Allof which is available for the immo- 
diate wants of the growing crops. R.L. ALLEN, 
191 Water-st 
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SPECIAL SEED PREMIUMS. 


As a recompense for time and trouble in procuring and 
forwarding subscribers at this period, we offer the follow- 
ing SEED Premiums, which will come just in season. 
{2} Of course only one of the different Premiums offer- 
ed will be given for the same new subscriber obtained. 


Turnip Seed Premium.—To any person send- 
ing in anew subscriber after May Ist, we will present 
two ounces of very choice wurnip Seed, which will be 
enough for 20 to 50 square rods, according to the care used 
in sowing. The package may consist entirely of the 
Long White French Turnip—the best turnip we have ever 
known either fer cooking or feeding. Or if preferred, the 
package may consist of one-half Long White French, 
and }ounce each of three very choice new varieties 
marked in the list below, Nos. 68,69 & 70. N. B.—The 
package will be sent post-paid where the full subscription 
price ($1 a year) isreceived. Ifthe new subscribers be 
in clubs, or additions to former clubs, and at club prices, 
the recipient of this premium will need to send the 12 
cents required for postage on the seed. 

PREMA£UM XI.—Any person procuring and for- 
warding (after April Ist) new subscribers to the Agricul- 
turist for Vol. 18,and $1 for each) may select from the list of 
seeds below as many packages as will go under four 3-cent 
postage stamps for each new name aud we will send the 
seeds post-paid by ourselves. N. I8.—If the new subscri- 
ers are taken at club rates, either as additions to old clubs, 
or in new clubs, the receiver ofthe premium will need 
to send the 12 cents postage to be paid on each premium 
package. (We only pay the postage when the full price 
is paid.) 

It will be seen that from 4 to 20 parcels of seed may be 
chosen for each new name—according to the hind desired. 
Of the flower seeds about 5 packages of seed will go un- 
der one stamp. [og In addition to the premium parcel, 
given to the procurer of aname, the new subscriber will 
himself be entitled to select three to five parcels by send- 
ing prepared, pre-paid envelopes as noted above. Sever- 
al of the seeds in the following list are particularly choice 
or rare, and on this account could not be offered in our 
General Distribution. We shall probably have enough to 
meet all the demands made for this special premium 


Field Seeds. 


1—White Sugar Beet—Single or double packages, as 
desired, requiring one or two 3-cent postage stamps. 

2—King Philip Corn—Single, doubie, or triple pack- 
ages, as desired, — one, two, or three 3-cent 
stamps. 

3—stowell’s Sweet Corn—Same packages as No. 1. 

4—White Poland Oats— Same packages as No. 2. 

&—Chinese Sugar Cane—Any subscriber may select 
any amount, from half an ounce up to a full pound of this, 
by providing for the transportation by mail, or express, or 
otherwise. If to goby mail, a 3-cent stamp is required 
for each half ounce. 

G—Ashcrofv’s Swedish Turnip—Half of 3-cent stamp. 


G8—Purple-top Scotch, or Bullock Turnip— do. 
69—Green-top Scotch, or Buliock Turnip— do. 
70—Waite’s Loncon purple-top Swede Turnip— _—_ do. 


93—Hungarian Grass—Oue or two 3-cent stamps. 
94—Crystal Fiint or Hominy Corn—One 3-cent stamp. 


Vegetable or Garden Seeds, 


S—Daniel O'Rourke Pea—Packages same as No. 1. 
9—Champion of England Pea— One 3-cent stamp. 


96—Champion of Scotland Pea— do. 
57—Eugenie Pea— do. 
58—Nupoleon Pea— do, 
59—King of the Marrow Pea— do. 
60—- Blue Sickle Pea— do. 
12—Green Kohl Rabi— One-third of a 3-cent stamp. 
15—Mammoth Cabbage Lettuce— do do 
16—Long Orange Carrot— do do do. 
GT7—Intermediate Carrot—very fine flavor do. 
17—Ked Strap-Leaf Turnip—One-haif of a 3-cent stainp. 
19—Round spinach— > 
20—Salsafy— = 
22—Boston Marrow Squash— do do 


95—Hubbard Squash— 


do do 
21—Winter Cherry— One-third of a 3-cent eae 


55—White Globe Onion— dg o 
72—Imported Brussels Sprouts— do 
73—Egg Plants, (mixed)— do do 
74-Solid White Cetery— do do 
75—Green Curied Endive— do do 
76—Musk Melon— do do 
77—Water Melon— do _ do 
92-—Ok:a— do do 
63—London Particular Long Scarlet Radish— do 
64—Extra. Ked Round Turnip Radish— do 
65 —Waite’s Large Cabbage Savoy— do 
G6G—Extra London Curled Parsiey— do 


Flower and Ornamental Seeds. 
89—Cotton Plant (2 kinds)—One 3 cent stamp. 


Onan average, about five of the following 24 varteties 
will go dnder a 3-cent postage stamp. 
23—Mignonette. 47—Morning Glory, mixed. 
25—Mixed Nasturtiums. 49—Cancy Tuft. 
27—Extra Cockscomb. 5O—Schizanthus. 
28—Dwf. Rocket Larkspur.51t— Phiox Drummondii. 
29—Doubdle Balsams, mix’d.7 8—Ageratun Mexicanum. 
31—Chinese Pink. 79—Germ. 10-weeks Stock. 
$32—Portulaccas, mixed SO-—Yellow Hawkweed, 
38—Sweet William. ,84—African Marigold. 
40—€Escholtzia Catifornica. 86 — —Euphorbia, mixed. 
41—Elegant Clarkia. $7—Coreopsis. 





42—Foxglove. 88—Globe Amaranth. 





SPLENDID NEW PREMIUM—No. XII. 


We are happy to announce that, by an arrangement 
just made with the publishers, we are able to offer as 
Premium No. 12, a complete set of that magnificent work, 
now in course of publication, the 


NEW AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


This work will consist of at least fifteen large volumes, 
containing 770 pages each. (See notice of work on page 
154.) To any person sending 130 new subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist, at the lowest club-price, 80 cents 
per year, (or 100 subscribers at $1 per year) a complete 
set of the volumes of this work, will be presented. The 
Publishers price is $45. 

Five volumes are ready, and the ten or more volumes 
to be issued will be furnished as fast as published. This 
will be a prize worth working for. Fifteen or more such 
volumes, embracing every variety of information, will be 
not only exceedingly valuable, but an ornament to any 
household. 








Husiness Hotices, 


e™ Fifty Cents a Line of Space. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


New Styles at Reduced Prices. 

No. 495 Broadway, New-York; No. 18 Summer st., 
Boston ; No. 730 Chestnut st., Philadelphia; No. 181 Bal- 
timore st., Baltimore; No. 58 West Fourth st., Cincin- 
nati. Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the 
United States. 

‘‘ Wheeler & Wilson’s, Singer’s, and Grover & Baker's 
Machines all work under Howe’s patent, and are, so far, 
the best machines made. * * For our own family use 
we became fully satisfied that Grover & Baker's is the best, 
and we accordingly purchased it.” 

American Agricultnrist. 


{EPSEND FOR A CIRCULAR..£3 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


* None are better adapted to Family Use.” 
American Agriculturist, Dece 1858. 
Office 505 Broadway, New-York 
SEND For a CIRCULAR. 


American Agriculturist, 


(ISSUED IN BOTH ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 

A TuorovGn conc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE -—such as growing FISLD CROPS; orcuary 
and GARDEN FRUITS; cGaanpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLowers for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1N-poor’ and our poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&c. &c. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
Stateor Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition is of the same size and price 
asthe English, and contains all of its reading matter, and 
its numerous illustrative engravings. 


TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy ONE year....sssecceeeee Gl OO 
Six copies one year..... ccveccccccoecl OO 
Ten or more copies one year....8O cents each. 

An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 

{Gp In addition tothe above rates: Postage to Canada 6 
cents, to England and France 24 cents, to Germany 24 
cents,and to Russia 72 cents per annum. 

Delivery in New-York city and Brooklyn, 12 cents a year 

Postage anywhere inthe United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only siz cents a year, 
if paid in advance at the office where received. 

Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist., July Ist., or at any 
other date if specially desired. 

The paner is considered paid for whenever it is sent, 
and willbe promptly discontinued when the time for which 
itis ordered expires. 

All business: and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
No. 189 Water st , New-York. 
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